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Permeation of the Asiatic Mind with Democratic Ideas. 
BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, D.D. 


HE word “Democratic” is here used in its etymological and 
z not its partisan sense. 

In primitive times, and among undeveloped peoples, men 
have been easily held under the sway ofautocrats, From the time of 
Nimrod “the mighty hunter,” through the time of the Pharaohs, and 
the Nebuchadnezzars, and the Alexanders, and the Tamerlanes down 
to our modern Napoleons the multitudinous millions have been 
the submerged millions. 

The attainment of popular rights has been achieved with slow- 
ness and difficulty. The process has a history, and that history ig 
the same in essential features, in different ages and among different 
peoples. There is a gradation from the absolutely autocratic to the 
feudal, so that men were governed by a despotic monarch and 
under him a class of feudal lords. In due order followed the 
struggle of the masses for recognition and some sort of representative 
government. In this way have risen our upper and lower houses 
of Parliament and Congress. The Kings, the Lords, and the Com- 
mons, the President, the Senate,and the House. These are coordinate 
branches and mark the division of the everlasting contention. In 
physical conditions there is a perpetual struggle between the igneous 
and the aqueous, the one tending towards upheaval and the other 
towards a level of uniformity. In the distribution of political power 
there is a perpetual balancing between the centrifugal and the cen- 
tripetal ; one congeries of tendencies generalizing towards centralism, 
and another series towards provincialism, one towards autocracy and 
the other towards democracy, and these are at variance with each 
other. <A right adjustment of these tendencies is the profoundest 
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problem in politics. In the United States the deepest of all questions 
is the question of State rights and Federal rights. Strange as it may 
seem the deepest question of domestic statesmanship in China is 
of the same nature—the balancing of power between the central 
and the provincial governments. According to Chinese theory all 
power is lodged in the crown. From the absolute monarch it is 
distributed and diffused among great viceroys and their subordinates. 
A few generations ago, or rather perhaps better to say when such 
monarchs as Kang Hi and Tau Kwang were upon the throne, the 
central power made itself felt and the whole administration was 
central and assertive. But little by little the currents got to running 
the other way. Even in Tau Kwang’s day there was much of this, 
Power dribbled from the center to the circumference. Nominally 
it still emanated from the centre, but in reality it was exercised by 
the viceroys. The viceroys were the real rulers of China, In this 
state of things the Europeans came in. They did not want to deal 
with viceroys as they had done or were doing at Canton, and at 
Foochow, and Shanghai, Nanking, and Hankow, but with one 
central power only. They may well consider, at this day, whether 
the old state of things had not some advantages as well as disadvant- 
ages. But they went to work to make the central power strong so as 
to have to deal, not with several smaller governments, but with one 
larger one. Ofcourse the viccregal governments and the viceregal 
revenues were weakened in favor of the central, and so power began 
to flow back to the centre again. The supremacy of the central 
government at Peking is due to the action of the Powers, and indeed 
the continuance of the Manchu dynasty in existence to-day is due 
to that same foreign influence. The Powers are now beginning to 
think that a break up of the solid government of China may be 
necessary to future quietude, They forgot that practically, in another 
form, they had what now they are trying to get back. It isa 
startling and suggestive fact that it was by an unexpected reassertion 
of their old time independence at the time of the issuance of the 
Dowager’s edict for the destruction of all foreigners that the southern 
viceroys saved the situation. 


THESE CHANGES A RESULT OF GERMINANT IDEAS, 


In some cases the advance towards a participation in government 
is a result of circumstances, as likely as not fortuitous, But 
ordinarily they are a product of ideas which once formulated become 
seeds of tremendous power and possibility. The history of the rise 
of the British constitution is a history of certain ideas which once 
incorporated in the thought of the time become both destructive 
and constructive to an extraordinary degree. The start which came 
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originally from Britain was still further amplified when it came over 
to the Americans. The political maxim that “a government 


derives its just powers from the consent of the governed,” was’ 


formulated in America, but the material for the conception came 
from England and Scotland and Holland. In itself the maxim is 
not wholly sound, for if applied literally it would dethrone Christ 
as the Governor of this world, but it is so far sound and reasonable 
between man and man that it commands the force of an intuition. 


PREVALENCE OF DEMOCRATIC IDEAS IN THE WEST, 


Following the English and the American lines of political 
conception the State constitutions of modern times are all on 
the popular representative and constitutional model. The States 
of South America and of Mexico conform to the same ideal, Even 
when the limited monarchical principle obtains there is a constant 
tendency to add to the powers of the people and diminish the 
powers of the crown. Many English people contend that in essence 
ef administration the hereditary monarchical government of Eng- 
land is as republican as the elective presidential government of the 
United States, Be that as it may, political control among Anglo- 
Saxons more especially inheres in the people. Even France has 
been constrained to adopt a popular form of government, and all the 
countries of Europe, Russia not excepted, are agitated with sen- 
timents that will not be silenced, to the effect that the people at 
large have a right toa voice in the government that rules over them. 
It is impossible for Russia to avoid the coming discussion, and 
Turkey will also be drawn in to the contest sooner or later. 


IN INDIA AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 


The native governments of India are all despotic. The King, or 
the Khan, or the Sultan, whatever he may be called, is supreme and 
all sufficient and holds in his own hand the lives of his subjects. 
Representative government, worthy of the name, there isnone. A 
feudal system ofa modified kind has not impaired the prerogatives of 
the crown. The advent of the English in India was the initial 
preparation fora change. English administration in India began on 
native lines. When it got possession of territory it ruled with 
autocratic hand, The natives were used to that and were unfit for 
anything else. But English home opinion influenced English 
administration abroad. A permanent despotism is incompatible 
with the English spirit, so modification began. Besides. the entrance 
ofan English education began to introduce new and formidable 
democratic ideas. The result is visible to-day. Thousands and 
thousands of educated Hindoos are students of Western politics, 
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thousands of them are lawyers and political economists. They are 
already a bit clamorous for political rights ; it will be impossible to 
put them back to where they were. Not of constraint but willingly 
and of natural impulse have the English officials of India begun to 
devolve administrative duties upon competent natives. It is proof 
of their sagacity that they do so. For a long time a certain grade 
of army officers has been open to native aspirants, and more recently 
civil appointments are possible also. The grade of these officers is 
continually rising. Deputy superintendent, and deputy secretaries 
of bureaus are on the increase. Some of the judges in the courts 
of India are so far advanced as to be entitled to the designation 
“ Honorable” in connection with their names. The day will come 
when England will not only find it to the advantage of the 
natives, but to her own advantage as well, to give the natives some 
sort of a representative body to act in connection with her own 
predominant administration. Such a procedure will strengthen 
her hold on India and be the best neutralizer she can find to 
Russian interference, for Russian rule does not tend towards 
enfranchisement 

Besides that, the smaller States around India will sooner or later 
fecl the influence of India’s example. Even in Siam, while there are 
no signs of an early representative system, yet certain it is that 
government is becoming liberalised and royal prerogatives are being 
exercised with a greater regard to public opinion than was formerly 
the case. The little State of Acheen which has fought the Dutch 
with such persistent stubbornness is said to have derived no little 
stimulus from sentiments in the air at Singapore. The Dutch 
administration of force continues to be heavily autocratic. Happy 
for such rule that the Javanese are such a mild easy-going and 
submissive race. Of course it is at once admitted that the great 
majority of these people are not qualified to have representative 
government, and until they are it would be an injury to them. The 
responsibility of Western government does not require them to confer 
upon people what they are not able to manage, but it does accrue 
when they fail to prepare their subject races for such an uplift, or 
when they interpose any barrier to the education of their people 
up to a proper standard. 


IDEAS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN. 


The changes that have taken place in the land of the Rising 
Sun have not ceased to astonish the world. With the peculiarities 
of the old imperialism modified by an autocratic feudalism we are all 
familiar. All at once and with surprising vigor of action came the 
transition. Travelled Japanese came back from the West with new 
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ideas of the rights of the people. Some had visited Germany; some 
France, some England, and some America, and soon there was 
a monarchy, imperial indeed as before, but before which all feu- 
dalism has been swept away, and instead of it was a Parliament with 
its upper house and its lower house and its recognition of a popular 
vote by its people. Since then Japan has been practising and 
learning in the school of experience. She is still struggling with 
great governmental problems involving questions of imperial prero- 
gative, of Cabinet administration responsible only to the Emperor, 
and of Cabinet administrative representing more or less of party 
conviction. But Japan can never go back with either. New questions 
will come up in time about the extent of the franchise, but the 
principle of popular sovereignty and the fact of constitutional limit 
to imperial power has already entered into the thought of Japan and 
will work out the same results there that it is doing and is destined 
to do in the West. 


WILL THERE BE A CHANGE IN CHINA ? 


A few years ago he would have been considered a rash thinker 
who dared.express a favorable hope. It is not so perilous a specula- 
tion in our day. To begin with, China with her blending of paradoxes 
and incongruities has, at one end of her line, the extreme of absolu- 
tion, and at the other the extreme of a pure democracy or government 
by the people, of the people, and for the people. Village government 
is almost ideal in this respect. In matters which concern themselves 
the villagers do about as they please and the authorities find it 
convenient not to interfere. In their village assemblies everybody 
is allowed to come, and the right of free speech for all, high and 
low, rich and poor, even when the village elders render the decision, 
is never questioned that we know of. ‘The infancy of the Chinaman 
is spent under a popular government. When he grows up he 
passes out from under it and enters an automatic. It may be 
doubted whether he would do this so yieldingly were it not that 
the paternal idea is still held to, all the way up from the village 
council to the imperial Cabinet. 

It may be said that there are no indications of the introduction 
of any tendency toward diminution of the imperial power in China 
and a consequent gain by any class of people below the imperial 
family. But now such a thing has turned up in the mist of 
possibility within less than a year back. The incident has already 
been referred to. It was a temporary and provisional government by 
viceroys, superceding and setting aside the edict of the Empress 
Dowager which ordered the massacre of all the foreigners in her 
empire. But this was not the only daring move by these viceroys. 
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They united in a series of reform propositions which would have 
changed the face of the empire. It was telegraphed home on April 
10th that the viceroys and governors who were ordered to report on 
reform to be introduced have united on some eight or ten propositions, 
Granted that subsequent facts did not justify so strong a statement 
yet the foundation for it was all there and the verification was easily 
within reach. But the point is the tremendous power of a continued 
action of the viceroys. The possibilities of that power and that 
condition of things are almost enough to take the breath away. The 
old controversy of the middle ages where lords and barons extorted a 
Magna Charta and laid the foundations of the House of Lords, might 
have had its counterpart in China. In the great emergency the 
viceroys, or a ruling majority of them, might have been brought 
together and made the beginning of a new “ House” in political 
affairs. The House of Lords in Britain would have been matched by 
a House of Viceroys in China. It is not enough to say that 
government by viceroys was a bare possibility; it was an actual fact 
for some weeks and even months. To be sure there were the 
imperial edicts continually issuing from the flying court, but there 
was also a syndicate of viceroys opposing, and the viceroys carried 
the day. What a pity, as it seems to us, that there could not have 
been a continuance of their régime. The Dowager would have 
been thwarted, the way would have been prepared possibly for a 
restoration of the Emperor, the reform would have been pushed, 
a beginning would have been made of a representative government 
in China, the best and the only really kind available at this 
present time. It is a “far cry” as yet to anything beyond that. It 
will be said that not all the viceroys and governors would have 
been found on the same side. But there would have been enough 
to have carried the day, especially if powerful foreign diplomatic 
skill and tact had cooperated. A splendid opportunity existed 
for some able and far seeing statesman, but it passed away and 
was not improved. The bright rift in the cloud closed up, the 
leaden sky reappeared, the light of the baleful star glimmers again, 
and progressive viceroys must stand in awe of “the three tigers” 
of Hsian. 

But we are assured the end is not yet. For China to recede 
to her old position is impossible, It may be a long time before she 
will advance as her best friends wish, but she will have to “move 
on” as the policemen say. Events beyond her control are treading 
upon her heels and the inexorable logic of human progress is driving 
her on to a modern destiny along with the other nations of the earth. 
She will either go on, or she will go under. It needs but a moment’s 
consideration to discover what a multitude of forces are at work 
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upon her. Her wars have taught her much; her statesmen sent to 
distant lands are, some of them, sounding a new rallying ery. Her 
subjects in California, in Australia, and the Straits Settlements 
have got new ideas at work in their startled brains. They have not 
asserted themselves yet, but they are in the system already, and 
will disclose themselves before long. The native press has achieved 
a prominence and a success as an educator of the public mind that a 
few years ago would have been deemed visionary in anticipation. 
English-speaking Chinese, not many in number, but influential 
beyond all proportion to their number, are imbibing what, by the 
old conservatism, are considered dangerous teachings from the English 
newspapers they read; the books and the publications issued by the 
Diffusion Society and distributed at the examinations are awakening 
thousands of capable intellects. And the missionaries—more than 
two thousand strong—while engaged in a erusade for the emancipa- 
tion of the soul and its salvation unto eternal life must, from the 
very necessity of the case, implant ideas of liberty which generate 
towards enfranchisement, towards uplift, and towards a right to 
participate in the affairs of government. We do not say the mission- 
aries are giving any such time to this preaching, for they are not 
doing so, but neither a missionary or anybody else can plant a seed 
and not expect to see it yield its legitimate harvest. The Creator has 
made things to be so; each has “its seed within itself” A seed of 
Christian truth preached for the emancipation of the soul involves 
emancipation in all its branches. Start one, like the links of the 
chain, and the others will all follow. It would be of no use to deny it, 
The preaching of Christianity will lead in the long run to represent- 
ative assemblies and to constitutional government. China will feel 
the perturbation along with all the others. And here mention may be 
made of one incidental product of the missionaries’ work not usually 
thought of. The art of public speaking and of influencing large 
audiences is of course an art of tremendous power. The Chinese 
have no such art. But the missionaries are teaching it to them, 
Their preachers are preparing the way for the increasing of a class of 
public speakers who, in turn, will harangue audiences on civil and 
political issues on their account. It is our opinion that the 
Chinese once started in that line will make it popular among 
themselves. 

Here then between the two—between the thousands of sermons 
which are being preached every week and the effect of the papers, 
tracts, and booklets disseminated by the tens of thousands—the 
minds of myriads of Chinese students and thinkers are being 
permeated with revolutionary ideas, the outcome of which will be 
fatal to despotism and favorable to enfranchisement, 
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Fellowship,* 


BY MISS EMILY S. HARTWELL, FOOCHOW. 


C2 
—— is defined as the condition of being sharers or 
»{ partakers. 

In the physical world every atom in all space holds rela- 
tionship with every other atom, through the universal law of 
gravitation, all coming under its sway; were the law of gravity 
suspended for an instant utter chaos would result and all life become 
extinct. We see therefore that in partaking of this law, and hold- 
ing its relation to every other atom, lies the one condition for peace- 
ful physical existence, and when this equilibrium is disturbed by the 
action of other forces, as in earthquakes, typhoons, and tornadoes, we 
see the tragedies of nature trying to adjust herself to normal 
relations again ; the immediate result is pain and suffering, but the 
final result is regained equilibrium. 

Perfect fellowship brings perfect unity, and the grandest mystery 
of the Godhead is the fellowship of the Trinity, which attains perfec- 
tion in absolute oneness. When the normal relation between God 
and man was disarranged by Adam’s sin in Eden, the tragedy of 
human life began, and the turning and overturnings of individual 
and national history will continue until normal relations are reinstat- 
ed and fellowship or oneness with the Creator is restored. While this 
restoration is in process, pain and suffering are the result, but who 
can doubt that the brightness of eternal glory is intensified by the 
darkness of the present night? Who can question that the true 
Gethsemane and Calvary were in the heart of the eternal before 
the first creation, while the actual ones were only the manifestation 
of the heart of God to the universe? Jesus from all eternity was 
the sent, and the Father was the eternal sender, We need not 
continue ill a lifetime to test the devotion of a friend ; a single illness 
is sufficient to manifest the heart of sympathy, and the experience, 
having once been ours, passes into that eternity, of which nothing 
can be lost. The thing which concerns us is not the time or place 
or manner of the manifestation of the love of God, but its relation 
to us and the possibility of our gaining admission to that fellowship 
of the Godhead which will bring us into harmony with the divine 
will, and so into that oneness with Christ which alone insures 
perfect peace. 





* An address given during a week of special meetings held at Sharp Peak in 
August, 1901, Scripture Reading, St, John xvii. ; 1 John i. 3-5. 
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How Jesus used every device to teach others His absolute 
oneness with the Father! How almost prodigal He seemed of 
suffering to Himself and those He loved, to reveal to them and the 
world His own divine commission. In the story of Lazarus, as told 
in the eleventh chapter of St. John, Jesus told His disciples plainly 
that Lazarus was dead, adding, “And I am glad for your sakes 
that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe.’ How easily 
all those days of meurning might have been spared had Jesus but 
gone to that afflicted home a few days earlier. How it pierced His 
heart when Mary echoed Martha’s words, “ Lord, if Thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died.” And the depth of His own human 
sympathy surely was never more perfectly expressed than when, 
mingling with that company of mourners before the sealed tomb, the 
mystery of the agony of death before them all, He, who was the resur- 
rection and the life, on the very threshold of manifesting to them 
His power of victory over death, wept with them. How dear must 
Lazarus have been to the heart of Jesus that He could choose to 
allow him to pass even through the shadow of death to give the 
opportunity to manifest His power to raise him from the grave, and 
in contemplating it, be glad for His disciples to the intent that 
they might beliere ; so to-day when He calls those He loves to suffer 
to manifest through them His power, to the intent that others of 
His disciples may believe, we know His sympathizing heart weeps 
again with them. Jesus was willing for Lazarus to cross the portals 
of death and for Martha and Mary to suffer that great affliction that 
the people might believe that the Father sent Him, Never would 
He do anything alone, but always referred to His dependence, 
His fellowship with the Father, claiming His only strength from 
the power of this fellowship, or oneness with Him who sent Him 
forth. 

And so of the Comforter Jesus promised to send. In John xvi. 
13-15, He explained that the Comforter shall not “speak of Himself;” 
and Jesus adds, “ He shall glorify Me, for He shall receive of Mine 
and shall show it unto you. All things that the Father hath are 
Mine, therefore said I that He shall take of Mine and show it unto 
you.” And that the Father never worked alone, our Apostle of 
Fellowship teaches us in that first chapter, when he said of the 
Word, “ All things were made by Him, and without Him was not 
anything made that was made.’ So we know the Father did nothing 
without the Son, and the Son came to show forth the Father, while 
the Spirit came to take of the things of Jesus and show them unto 
us. Self disappeared in others; the very essence of the Godhead is 
tellowship, sharing all, partaking of each other. Aad must not we, 
if we learn of Jesus, grow more and more to fecl the intense longing 
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of that prayer for His disciples “that they may be one?” For this 
losing one’s self in others, becoming a part of another whole, is not 
this the very essence of love itself? 

Is not the same truth taught in that oldest and grandest of all 
dramas, that wonderful portrayal of the mission of sorrow, “ And 
God turned the captivity of Job when he prayed for his friends?” 
Let us note the parallelism between the life of Job and the words in 
I. Johni. 7. John says, “If we walk in the light as He is in the 
light.’ Job we are told so walked with God that God could trust to 
turn him over to Satan to be buffeted ; could greater proof be given 
of God's confidence that Job had walked in the light as He was in 
the light.? John says, “If we walk in the light we have fellowship 
one with another.” Job ‘ prayed for his friends,’ even though those 
friends, instead of ministering to his suffering, had heaped misery on 
misery by trying to convince him that his suffering was the result 
of his personal sin; even their unkindness could not destroy his 
fellowship with them, John adds, “ And the blood of Jesus Christ 
His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” And we learn that “God turned 
the captivity of Job.’”’ God cleansed him by bidding Satan retire, 
and so granting him peace. God also rewarded him for his suffering 
by giving him twice as much as he had before. Satan lost and God 
won, for by allowing Satan to do his worst, God gained the opportu- 
nity to double His blessing; and so it will always prove to those 
who suffer with Him. They shall add not only to their own but also 
to His glory, for He said, “Iam glorified in them ;” and in allowing 
us to fill up His sufferings, He also grants us the power to complete 
His glory, for at the beginning of His prayer He says, “ Father, 
glorify Thy Son that Thy Son also may glorify Thee,” and in verse 
22nd, “And the glory which Thou gavest Me I have given them, 
that they may be one even as we are one.” The same thought is 
expressed in the Vision of Sir Launfal :— 


“ Not that we give, but that we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who bestows himself, with his gift feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


Jesus gives His own the glory the Father gave to Him, that 
they may be one even as He and the Father are one, the Father 
glorifying the Son that the Son a/so may glorify the Father; He 
glorifying us that we a/so may glorify Him. How unworthy of such 
a privilege are we! And yet how illumined is all life, even our own 
as a part of that life, by this great love bestowed upon us. And 
what an inspiration His great love to us is to help us make the very 
best of ourselves! 
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*“ Tf T be dear to some one else, 
Shall T not be to myself more dear ? 
Shall I not take care of all that I think, 
Yea, even of wretched meat and drink, 


lf I be dear, 


If I be dear to some one else?” 


We as missionaries are roused to the sense of the need of taking 
care of all that we think, but perhaps the hardest thing of all for us 
is the care of “wretched meat and drink” in order to give our best 
physically for Him to use for His glory. Still, is it less important ? 
for how often the physical acts as a veil to hide our best intentions ? 
How often irritable nerves, as a result of wrong food, lack of exercise 
or overwork, call us to study the laws of health and puzzle out some 
method to turn over work to fellow-missionaries or Chinese Chris- 
tians? Is there not danger that we so magnify the responsibility to 
the mind and heart, that we minimize the responsibility for our own 
health and that of those dependent upon us? Care for the physical 
welfare of others was very prominent with Jesus, His whole 
ministry was one succession of kind acts to alleviate the physical 
woes of mankind, and thus win their hearts. Feeding the thousands 
because He had compassion on them, even though He knew His 
miracle would bring another crowd to Him the next day to get 
more food. Jesus knew all about “rice” followers, but His heart of 
compassion was so great He was not overwhelmed with discourage- 
ment by them. He healed the ten lepers, knowing very well only 
one would return to thank Him; and when worn out and hunted 
down by those He was specially sent to help, He went to the borders 
of Tyre and Sidon, to those to whom He was not specially sent, so 
He could gain much needed rest, even there the crumbs of 
compassionate help were ready for the beseeching Syrophcenician 
woman. 

How the fellowship of the Son with the perfect Father “ who 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust,” is seen in the ceaseless reiteration in 
the life of Jesus, of giving more than was required, of lavishing love 
where it was not appreciated and even where it was absolutely 
certain to bring misery to Himself. As the listeners of old exclaim- 
ed of His words, “Never man spake as this man,” so we feel there 
is no greater proof of the Godhood of Jesus than the divinity of His 
life. Surely never man gave as He gave Himself to the evil and the 
good alike. 

Let us think for a moment of Jesus’ relationship to Judas. The 
holy word mercifully leaves in oblivion the way in which Judas 
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came into the inner circle of Jesus’ disciples, but Jesus knew every 

time they sat together, every time the scanty treasury of that 

company of disciples was drawn upon, that Judas was “ the son of 
perdition,’ and that He himself must suffer betrayal at Judas’ hand, 
* that the Scripture might he fuinlli d”’ Tome nothing speaks more 
plainly of the complete fellowship of suffering with the Father than 
that from all eternity it had been ordained that the manifestation 
to man of God’s great heart of love should include the revelation of 
a love that could so completely forget self as to work through His 
entire ministry with the one who was to betray him even unto death, 
Fully understanding all the avarice of Judas’ heart, He simply con- 
tinues his own grand testimony. so that neither Judas nor any one 
else may ever feel he fell for lack of opportunity to know the light. 
Jesus even at the last told Judas plainly that his evil design was 
fully understood, thus doing His utmost to prevent Judas from commit- 
ting the act, and to me the most pathetic words in all history are 
those of the creator of mankind when he said. “ It were better that 
this man had never been born.” and the Almighty God watched one 
of His human creatures drift into the eternal abyss of remorse. We 
are almost overwhelmed sometimes, by our disappointment in the 
fall of some of those whom we have taught, but O, how little love 
God requires of us to give occasionally to unresponsive hearts of 
whom perhaps we can say, “It were better we had never known 
them,” compared with the love Jesus was called to manifest in 
working all those years with and for Judas ! 

“QO Love is weak 
Which counts the answers and the gains, 
Weighs all the losses and the pains, 
And eagerly each fond word drains, 


A joy to seek. 


When Love is strong 
It never tarries to take heed, 
Or know if its return exceed 
Its gift : in its sweet haste no greed, 
No strifes belong. 
It hardly asks 
Tf it be loved at all: to take 
So barren seems, when it can make 
Such bliss for the beloved’s sake, 
Of bitter tasks. 


So much we miss 
If love is weak, so much we gain 
If love is strong, God thinks no pain 
Too sharp or lasting to ordain 
To teach us this. 
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Let not an occasional Judas dishearten us. Through the fellowshi p 
of suffering and His abiding presence, God made out of a denying 
Peter a pentecostal leader and transformed a band of frightened, 
doubting followers into intrepid martyrs and changed a persecuting 
Saul into the chiefest of apostles. 

In this prayer of our Lord, He prayed, “ I have manifested Thy 
name, I have glorified Thee on the earth,” and then adds, “* As Thou 
hast sent Me into the world, even so have I also sent them into the 
world, that they all may be one, as Thou Father art in Me and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in us, that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.’ He gives His reason for this prayer of 
oneness “that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.’? 
Do we realize enough that the fellowship, the oneness of God’s 
children, is the condition upon which Jesus sees the salvation of the 
vorld depending? _As this fellowship and oneness in the Godhead 
is the very essence of God’s power to save the world, so the fellow- 
ship and oneness of God’s people is the very essence of their power 
to be used by God in accomplishing this work. Is not then the 
attaining of this fellowship and oneness a matter of vital importance 
toeach of us? We sing. “Take time to be holy ;” shall we not sing 
take time to hold fellowship? This is what has been done at Ku- 
liang during Convention week; it is what we are doing here at Sharp 
Peak this week, and let us rejoice that in a small way we are helping 
answer our Master's prayer for us. May this sharing of each other's 
spiritual windows lead us to encourage the Chinese Christians with 
whom we come in touch to the importance of similar fellowship. 

During these last years of the pouring out of God’s Spirit to 
evangelize the world, He has brought into existence great organiza- 
tions to develop this fellowship and oneness among His people. 
We are just reading of the jubilee of the Y. M.C. A., and hoping 
for a visit from Mr. Mott this fall, Last year we had Dr. and Mrs, 
Clark here for a National Christian Endeavor Convention, from 
whence they went to the International Endeavor Convention in 
London, the first to be held in the old world. To the international 
spirit of the Y. M.C. A. we have added the interdenominational 
spirit of the Christian Endeavor. In a recent article on “ What is 
Worth While in the Christian Endeavor Movement?” Dr. Clark 
says, “The interdenominational, international fellowship of the 
Christian Endeavor movement is worth while. It has brought about 
a happy federation of millions of English-speaking Christian young 
people in England, the United States, Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. It shows them their essential oneness and minimizes their 
unessential differences. It has made Christ’s prayer that they all 
be one, a greater reality in the hearts of men than ever before. It 
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has greatly aroused the missionary interest of young men and women 
in our own land by making real to them the fact that they have 
brothers and sisters who belong to the same society in China, Japan, 
India, and the islands of the sea.” 

An eminent divine has said, “ The fault of Protestants is narrow- 
mindedness.” Doubtless we all have had great struggles with this 
fault in ourselves, Personally I feel greatly indebted to Christian 
Endeavor for helping me see the good in others and broadening my 
vision, while it has stimulated me to greater effort in the particular 
battalion of the great army of the universal church in which I have 
been placed. ‘There is a vast difference between wndenominational 
and izferdenominational. The rays of red and blue and yellow do 
not change the length or rapidity of their own vibrations when they 
blend to form pure light; each has its own share to perform in 
composing that colorless vibration; so in the trinity of our three 
missions in Foochow each has its own share to contribute to Foochow 
Christians ; only let the intense red never say to the calmer blue and 
yellow, “I have no need of thee,” or the calm blue underestimate the 
red and yellow, nor the conservative yellow hold aloof from blending 
with the crimson and the blue. Let us not forget God spreads 
close around us in the green of meadow, field, and forest, the blended 
blue and yellow; while man crowns the royal purple, united blue 
and crimson. God has ordained that in color as well as life the 
richest and most beautiful are the blended tints. The rainbow, 
blending the three primary colors, increases them to seven, so God 
writes fellowship in every bow of promise He paints upon the clouds. 

Perhaps some of us have wasted time trying to choose the color 
we would be, and have finally concluded to be content just to be 
ourselves, and make the best of what we find God created in 
us; to be our best, not some one else’s best, but just our own 
best, and rejoice that another’s best is so much better than our 
own; not to stop using our own three talents, because some one next 
us has five, or because we are afraid the one who has but two will be 
jealous, and hide those two because we have three; just to be glad 
to encouraye and strengthen others in developing their best because 
we stand beside them, and see how much more of good there is in 
them than they discover in themselves, or perhaps others see in 
them. We admire the skill that discovers a vein of gold or unearths 
a diamond mine, but how infinitely better through fellowship to 
help another soul discover a mine of spiritual wealth within itself 
that modesty or sensitiveness had kept hidden for years, and your 
kind appreciation discovers to enrich the world. God holds us 
responsible to bring heaven down on the little spot where we stand. 
Jesus sends us to send others, as He was sent by the Father that 
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He might send us. St. John caught this truth when he said 
(I. John i. 3) “ that which we have seen and heard. declare we unto 
you, that ye also may have fellowship with ws ; and truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.” Was 
not St. John putting into life the prayer of Jesus? “that they 
may be one, even as we are one. Lin them and Thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one; and that the world may know 
that Thou hast sent Me and hast loved them as Thou hast loved 
Me.” 

Can we in Foochow show we have loved the Chinese as we have 
been loved of God ourselves? Have we brought them, from the 
Christian churches we represent, the glory those churches have 
received from Jesus? As we look over the broad field of our work, 
it seems to me we can point to many things to show we have done so 
in good measure, 

First, they have been given God’s Holy Word; also the visible 
church with many of its accompanying organizations, its men’s and 
women’s missionary societies, the Y. M. C. A., Christian Endeavor 
and Epworth League. Not yet have the Chinese churches develop- 
ed all the forms of activity of the church of Christ in the home-lands, 
but we can feel a grand beginning has been made and trust time for 
still further development. And beside this greatest and best gift 
of His Son through the Bible and the church, what can we say of 
the “all things” we have freely received with Him ? 

Very early came the missionary physician with healing for the 
body. and if we count the doctors and nurses, the hospitals and 
dispensaries, shall we feel there is much lack in the measure of the 
effort of our missions to help stricken bodies in order to win the 
hearts of the Chinese, compared with that of the early apostles who 
were sent forth with power to heal? I think not. But what are 
we doing for the masses? Will you pardon me for using personal 
reminiscence as a background to what seems to me great progress ? 
When I first returned to Foochow after a childhood spent in a home 
where our personal responsibility for the physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual betterment of mankind was taught us daily, not only by precept 
but example, and always with no hint of failure, but a buoyant con- 
fidence of achievement, I found myself the only woman inside the 
walls of Foochow city. The great numbers of women my sainted 
mother had visited flocked to see her daughter with a sense of 
personal claim, and finding with her a piano—doubtless the first they 
had ever seen—the wonders of that piano were heralded far and near, 
and not only did all the sisters and cousins and aunts come to visit 
me, but all the brothers and uncles and grandfathers came to 
visit father, and before they left would beg to hear the piano. 
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The masses of rich and poor alike thronged our house almost daily, 
and the providence that had ordained that my first Chinese hymn 
should have been imprinted on my brain from childhood, provided 
me with something to teach them. My mother’s Bible woman and 
companion could talk with them, but to me it was a great comfort 
and joy te give them the fellowship of song and sell them tracts, 
Their heathenism was very depressing when I found, whether they 
were dressed in silks or rags, it was necessary to keep two or three 
servants in the room to prevent their stealing. I wondered if I had 
come to China to turn detective. If I went away to visit and rest, 
I must see human beings take the place of horses and carry 
me on their shoulders, a mental depression almost as great as 
the physical depression of the long ride through the filthy 
strect. 

When I studied the language, my mind, fresh from the 
stimulus of Western study, felt trying to master the hieroglyphic 
character was going back five thousand years, and it seemed as though 
my brain were being mummitied. It was actual mental pain to me, 
whose cardinal doctrine in all mental processes had been to give a 
reason for everything, to have each “ why” T asked about the construc- 
tion of the Foochow idiom answered by saying, ‘“ You must never 
ask why ; just learn it as the teacher tells you.” No place for reason. 
Was there nothing but the primitive-child process of memorizing in 
the study of Chinese ? When I first saw the Romanized I felt a bound 
of relief at the thought of alphabetical words, but when I discovered 
the tonal marks as in the old system following the Chinese method* 
of being set in the four corners ovts//e the word, as if you could not 
enter the walls of that little city until you travelled its various sides 
to find the gate, I questioned, Had the mystic influence of hierogly- 
phics already begun its baneful work on the mind that the mission- 
aries could tolerate a system half Chinese, half foreign, and would 
my mind also come under its spell? We might hire servants 
to be detectives for our things, we might pay our chair bearers 
enough to feel they were better off than the beggars on the strect, 
but who could guard against the subtle influences of studying 
heathen hieroglyphics on the mind, that window of the soul through 
which alone we can see God Himself? How should we guard 
our own and how develop the Chinese mind so the windows 
of our souls should face clear and bright the God who made 
them ? 


* PY ¢Mwong is the old form of Foochow Romanized, the tone mark (<) being 


placed outside the word it must be when given with the Chinese ch ter. The 


improved form places the tonal marks over the vowels like the marks of vowel 
sounds in English. 
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The time and strength of the early missionaries were largely 
expended on terminology. They labored in translating the Bible, 
making dictionaries and manuals, thus fulfilling their fellowship and 
bequeathing to us the privilege to show our fellowship in other ways. 
Like the worthies of old, they obtained their good report, “God 
having provided some better thing for us that they without us 
should not be made perfect.” 

What progress has been made! Now hundreds of Chinese are 
sharing the glory of our mother-tongue, are having their minds 
transformed by the magic wand of an English education, If only 
Jesus is always held before their clearer vision, how much may we 
hope for! We know through English we are opening to them the books 
upon the Holy Spirit and the higher life, and the glory we share with 
them will in others beside the teachers and preachers already help- 
ing in our missions, fulfill the “even as” in the spirit of the words 
“Glorify Thy Son that Thy Son also may glorify Thee.” 

More than this, Rev. and Mrs Stewart rescued the Foochow 
Xomanized from being a mongrel, half Chinese, half foreign, and gave 
the Chinese a perfected Christianized form of reading and writing 
their mother-tongue. While they have been called to receive their 
martyr’s crown may their mantle never depart till God raises up 
others, though it may not be in our day, to liberate the whole nation 
from its mental bondage through hieroglyphics, and help answer 
Christ’s prayer for oneness by entering a world-wide fellowship 
through the Roman alphabet. Perhaps it is but fair that the women, 
who have been so debarred from any form of reading or writing so 
long, should be the first to receive this glory at our hands, but can it 
be less helpful for the men ? 

In this connection we must not fail to mention the large place 
the Foochow printing presses have filled and are filling in giving the 
people the Bible, both in character and Romanized, beside many 
other books, newspapers and tracts. 

Again, the development of woman’s work stands out luminous 
against the background of the early days ; the work of the women’s 
schools and Bible women being supplemented by many station 
classes Still further, through hundreds of day-schools, and latterly, 
an occasional kindergarten, the children are being touched. May 
better methods be worked out to make this most important depart- 
ment more effective, that even the little ones of China may be 
brought into the fellowship of His blessing and glory, by minimizing 
the strength required to learn the words, so leaving mental energy to 
develop the thought. 

3esides this, a system has been worked out for teaching the 
blind, and institutions for the blind are established and in prospect. 
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Orphanages have sprung up, and many kinds of industrial work are 
carried on in various places. In Foochow city there is an embryo 
retreat for feeble-minded children, a wonderful example to the Chi- 
nese of human compassion. Perhaps some of us think we have seen 
the beginning of work for the insane, and many of us doubtless are 
sure we have embryo reform schools; while those formerly considered 
to be possessed with devils, sit clothed and in their right mind in 
more than one God-fearing congregation, and reclaimed opium 
smokers even hold places of influence in some of the churches. 
Surely in Foochow we can say that the missionaries have taken the 
glory the home lands have received of God and given it to the 
Chinese, and the spot of earth God has given them to bring heaven 
down upon, is beginning to learn in some measure that God has loved 
them as Ee has loved us. 

3ut there is still one more side to this fellowship, and one which 
to me grows more and more important. We missionaries are the 
sent, the home churches are the senders. We have taken of their 
glory and given it to the Chinese ; are we careful to return the glory 
of the Chinese converts to glorify the home churches? It seems 
hard sometimes to know how to write home about our work when 
often what we have written is cut up into extracts to suit the size of 
the paper or the taste of the readers. We know these readers, on 
account of the vast difference in space and surroundings, are unaware 
of the heathen setting which makes the facts vivid to us, and when 
the extracts return to us in print, and we sometimes can recognize 
but little flavor of the intended essence of the article sent, we wonder 
what impressions will be made on the readers. 

With a sense of our own incapacity to comprehend the mental 
limitations of some of even those most interested, to grasp the mean- 
ing we wish to convey, how impotent one feels in the face of the 
responsibility of giving even a correct impression of one’s own limited 
grasp of the true situation by giving missionary addresses! I 
acknowledge that to me one of the greatest crosses ever faced was 
that of the public work of the returned missionary. It seemed a 
task too difficult for my limited ability to compass, and I was not 
reconciled even to trying to do my feeble best until this thought of 
the need of fellowship came to my aid. It almost seemed as if God sent 
a company of the guardian angels of the Chinese women who had 
thronged our home to beseech me to carry the fellowship of their 
longing hearts to their sisters in America. Afterwards I learned to 
feel that many souls were being lost at home through love of ease 
and pleasure, and nothing but a sense of the need of the hungering 
souls of China could save them. When we feel worn out by our 
double task of keeping up our share in awakening the home churches 
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as well as teaching the Chinese, let us not forget fellowship includes 
China’s help to the home churches by receiving and glorifying their 
overabundance quite as much as it includes what the home 
churches do for China by giving what would impoverish themselves 
in withholding, and what will return a hundred-fold in blessing to 
their children in later generations; and the question remains, 
whether the coming King is not more delayed by the lack of interest 
at home than by the indifference of the heathen. 

Let us not think too much of the occasional shortcomings of 
our Chinese fellow-Christians, but gather out the bright spots and 
send them as bits of glory to the friends at home that their hearts 
may be strengthened by the glory they recezve as well as what they 
give and the fellowship and oneness Christ prayed for be brought 
near to the intent that the world may believe and the Lord’s coming 
be hastened. 

Standing one day with my sister in the Murillo Room of the 
National Gallery in London, we remained silent before that wonder- 
ful picture of the Holy Family, our eyes riveted upon the face of the 
Holy Father. All the tender solicitude of the Father’s heart seem- 
ed to be in that face, and we felt as never before that the very heart 
of God Himself was in that manger-home; that in sending, the 
Father came nigh and hovered with yearning care over every moment 
of that life. Every line echoed and re-echoed the thought: “ God 
so loved!” “ God so loved!” And as at last we turned to go, my 
sister murmured, “I shall always love God better for having seen 
that face.” 

Each of us is an artist creating the picture of some face. How 
sweet it would be if some one in passing should say, “I shall always 
love God better for having seen that face.” 





The Meaning of the Word ™. 
BY REV. G. W. MATEER, D.D., LL.D. 
(Continued from p. 508, October number.) 
GOD THE PRIMARY SENSE OF SHEN. 
en foregoing proofs fully establish, we think, the position that 


Shén, when applied to invisible beings, means god and not 
spirit. Let us now see what evidence there is that this sense 
is the eriginal and primary one. 


1, Tat Gop, IN THE SENSE OF A PERSONAL BEING, IS THE PRIMARY 
MEANING OF SHéy, IS PROVED BY THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE CHARACTER. 
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It is composed of a radical shi FR and a phonetic shén Hh.* 
The meaning of the character is indicated by the former according 
to the common rule in reference to Chinese characters, The radical 
classifies the character, and, in this case, it classifies it with the 
persons and things which relate to the gods. This radical has 
already been referred to, but it is worthy of a more careful examina- 
tion. The first meaning given in Kang Li's dictionary is “to 
descend,” while the general meaning is unquestionably ‘“‘to make 
known by superiors to inferiors.” Hence Dr. Williams defines it, “ To 
make known the will of heaven to mankind,” and Dr. Morrison says, 
“ A declaration of the will of heaven.” Kang His dictionary further 
defines it as meaning “the things of the gods” (jh) and adds, 
“Therefore all ancestral temples (2 Jésj). local deities (jf), heavenly 
deities (jH), and earthly deities (jf), are classed under this radical.” 
An examination of the characters under this radical will serve to 
illustrate this very significant statement of the dictionary and to 
show how completely this character is confined to things relating to 
the gods. Under it Kang Hi's dictionary gives 149 separate char- 
acters, exclusive of duplicates, Of these, forty are the names of 
different kinds of sacrifices, viz.. iJ ae . i WE WHE Hey HT he ZS KR 
wet SE ew WE Ly 2 GG WR WES AK ih FEE NG EE SE 
ibe WK SE We WE RE 

Thirteen mean a offer sacrifices to the gods at various times 
and in various forms, viz, ji Wk iia) 33 WF we wl HR He eS HE Ge DE. 

Twelve are the names of different kinds of invisible beings, 

A ea se 

‘'wenty-five signify the various forms of happiness or blessings 
conferred by the gods, and in most cases the dictionaries expressly 
connect them with the gods, viz., Wh Wi Ak wie HE ay HE WR iid it 
Ce ee ee a Le ws RE i 

Four signify calamities « r prodigies sent by the gods, viz., #& 
we Ee Hie. 

Eight signify to pray to, or supplicate the gods, or to curse in 
the name of the gods, viz. jf jh WH We ia Th ie WS. 


TS 


*It may be proper to state here for the information of readers who are not 
familiar with the Chinese language that Chinese writing is ideographic. Some of 
the symbols (usually called characters) are uncompounded, and so, incapable of 
analysis. These are usually called primitives, The great mass of the characters, 
however, are made up of two or more of these primitives. In some cases there 
is no evident connection between the component parts of the character and either 
its sound, or its meaning; bat in the great majority of cases there is a clear connec- 


tion of either sound, or sense, or both, Passing by other principles of combination, 
that which las by far the widest range is that which consists in forming the character 
of two parts, one indicating the meaning and the other the sound, The part 


which indicates the meaning, is usually called the radical, and the other, which 
gives the sound, the phonetic. By means of these radicals the Chinese have 
arranged their characters in classes for the purpose of making dictionaries. 
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Three signify worship of various kinds, viz.. 0X 9G i. 

Three signify omens or prognostics from the gods, viz, jiSH%. 

Five relate to the ancestral tablet and to acts connected with 
it, viz., ii WE WE We WK. 

Six relate to the altar, or to the wood or flesh for sacrifices to 
the gods, viz, #8 a #% WF itt i 

Besides these are jf] ancestors and jj divine, mysterious, with 
ji; and ji, meaning to drive away noxious influences. Of the 
remaining twenty-six characters ten are names of persons or places 
which have no special significance of any kind. The other sixteen 
are as follows: # a warrant to arrest, # to prohibit, $8 to oppose, to 
hinder, jig to examine closely, ie to influence in a wonderful way, i 
name of certain music to keep guests from drinking too much, Wi @ 
good appearance, je to see, ii devoted attention to an object, Bf 
unable to walk, i to breathe, (% a girdle, iz excellent, admirable, HX 
troubled in mind, ji to gaze for a long time, ph to involve in ruin, 

Thus we see that of the one hundred and thirty-nine signifi- 
cant characters under this radical, one hundred and twenty-three 
have a clear connection with the gods. We have the names of 
various divinities, including ancestors (who are regarded as deified) ; 
the leading word being Shéx jf. We have sacrifices in all forms ; the 
the leading word being Che #8. We have blessings conferred by the 
gods ; the leading word being /'u jij. We have calamities also; the 
leading word being Hwod jif§. We have prayers to the gods; the 
leading word being Ci‘i jiff. We have worship; the leading word 
being Li #i§. Of the sixteen characters in which no special connec- 
tion with the gods appears, only three are in use at present; the 
others being very rare characters. (Giles only thought it worth while 
to put three of them in his large dictionary). The three in use are 
chin 2%, to prohibit ; piao MH, a warrant , and yii #, to hinder. The 
first two involve the exercise of official authority, in which it is easy 
to trace an association with divine prerogative, and the last has 
sacrifice as one of its meanings. In fine, this radical is the religious 
radical of the Chinese language. It is almost exclusively devoted 
to the gods * and the things pertaining to them. Beyond question 
this was the classification made by those who invented Chinese 
characters. In vain will another religious radical be sought in Tien 
K or Ti ¥ or Chu + or in any of the words which are sometimes 





*T say emphatically gods, for the names of demons and souls are not associated 
with this radical, Of the twelve words under this radical (given above) which 
mean invisible beings, ten are defined by Kang Hi with the use of the word Shén, 
one is synonymous with Zien K, heaven, and the other (i) is merely an incorrect 
writing of fig. That something more is meant in all these cases than merely spirits, 
is shown by the fact that not all spirits are included, Demons and souls are exclud- 
ed, being ranged under the radical 4. 
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used as the appelatives of God. Of all the characters under this 
radical, Shén jth is the leading and most important one. It has the 
closest and most essential relation to the radical. This is expressly 
testified to by the standard Chinese dictionary of Kang Hi when it 
defines the radical as meaning “ the things of the Shén;” and in giving 
this definition he quotes from the Shuo Wén (ff 3), the oldest 
dictionary in China. Here then we have the important fact that 
the inventors of Chinese characters classified the word Shén with 
the specific names of worshipped beings (S/én jit being the generic), 
with sacrifices, prayers, worship, blessings, calamities, omens, ete. 
This fact is entirely conclusive as to the general meaning which they 
attached to the word ; these things are not associated with the soul 
of nature, nor with the souls of men, but with the gods, Seeing then 
that those who originally formed the Chinese characters regarded 
the word Shén as meaning the gods, we are fully entitled to assume 
that this was the primary meaning. This takes us back beyond 
all books and all authentic history into the remotest antiquity. 
In the nature of things no usage in Chinese books, however ancient, 
can invalidate this testimony. This etymological argument is of 
itself quite sufficient to prove that “god” is the primary sense of 
gp *. There are, however, other considerations that clearly point in 
the same direction. 

2. NATURAL ORDER IMPLIES THE PRIORITY OF THE PERSONAL 
SENSE OVER THE IMPERSONAL AND PANTHEISTIC SENSE. 


Pantheism is not the primitive belief of man, Mankind are 
first monotheists or polytheists, and then pantheists. The belief 
in personal gods ruling over nature and controlling the affairs of 
men, if not innate, is certainly exceedingly natural. Men have been 
found without letters, without clothes, without organized government, 
without houses, but where have they been found without gods? It 
requires no great advancement in thought, in knowledge, or in 
*Rev. John Chalmers in his book on the ‘* Question of Terms, etc.,” admits in 
effect that etymologically the word jaf Shén contains in it the idea of divinity, He, 
however, passes over the fact by simply remarking, ‘‘ Jf any part of the etymological 
contents of a word is entirely lost, it is to all intents and purposes the same as if it had 
never been there,” The assumption which this remark makes needs proof. What 
evidence is there that Shéx has ‘‘ entirely lost” the idea of divinity which is implied 
in its etymology? Have the Chinese given over sacrificing to their Shén? Have 
they ceased praying to them, or worshipping them, or attributing happiness or 
misery to them? Do modern Chinese dictionaries give any intimation that this 
word has lost its etymological sense? On what authority does Dr, Chalmers inti- 
mate that this word has lost its etymological sense? Still further, if Shén had lost 
its etymological sense, it would not be all the same as if it had never had it. It 
would still prove what was its primary sense and create a strong presumption that 
it would be found to have this sense in the classical and other ancient books, 
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civilization to attain the idea that there are gods. It is different, 
however, with the metaphysical speculations which are the basis of 
ideal pantheism. In order to reach this pantheistic idea a process 
of reasoning is necessary, which requires some degree of mental 
cultivation and advancement in knowledge; and to elaborate it into 
a metaphysical theory of cosmogony as was done by the sages of 
China, necessitates not a few subtle and invelved processes of 
thought. In a word, pantheism as a philosophical system is the 
result of long and deep thinking over the dark problems of universal 
being, while the recognition of personal gods is the direct intuition 
of a moral instinct. Dorman in his “Origin of Primitive Super- 
stitions,” says: “The principles that control all religious thought 
among primitive peoples will work themselves out in polytheism 
among those peoples of a lower stage of culture, or in pantheism 
among those of higher culture.” Christleib in his “Conflict of 
Christianity with Paganism,” says: ‘‘ Pantheism and polytheism are 
but a higher and a lower form of one and the same view of the 
world. The former is the refined, the latter the vulgar form of deify- 
ing nature. The former seeks after unity amid the individual 
phenomena, the latter stops short at and personifies them.’ The 
personal idea is naturally and necessarily the primitive one, the 
pantheistic idea is the secondary one. No nation or people ever 
conceived the pantheistic idea directly, and subsequently arrived at 
the personal idea by a deduction. Hence on the ground of natural 
order, we are fully entitled to assume, a priori, that the personal 
sense was the primary one. 


3. USAGE SHOWS THAT THE APPLICATION OF ji} SHEN TO THE 
SOULS OF LIVING MEN IS MODERN AS COMPARED WITH THE SENSE OF 
DIVINITY. 


It is not thus applied in the text of the Four Books or Five 
Classics, including the E King, which is probably the oldest Chinese 
book extant.* It may be in the commentaries written by later 
hands, but not in the text. It is not found in the Bamboo Annals, 
which, if not as old as the E King, are certainly very ancient. It is 
not found in the Shan-hai-ching ({lj # #8), which is held to be at 
least as old as the Chow dynasty. It does not occur in the text 
of the Chou-li JAj #8, generally supposed to have been the work of 
Chou Kung, before the time of Confucius, This use of the word is 

*In all these classics, Shén is used by far the larger number of times of invisible 
personal beings, including of course the manes of the dead, who are, as we have seen, 
regarded (each by his own posterity) as gods. It is also sometimes used pantheist- 
ically of the soul of nature, and, in a few cases, in analyzing the human soul. Shén is 
spoken of as constituting a part of it, but it is never, I think, used for the spiritual 
part of a living man. 
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manifestly more modern. It is a natural outgrowth of pantheistic 
speculations and is found most frequently in highly pantheistic writers. 
It is much used by medical men in their philosophy of diseases and 
their cure. It is also very frequent among Taoist writers, Dr. Chalm- 
ers gives some 260 instances of Shén applied to the soul, but there 
is not a single one from the Chinese classics, They are from modern 
miscellaneous literature, chiefly Taoistic. When he comes to give 
examples of Shénx meaning invisible beings, he has classical quota- 
tions not a few. From his order, he would have us believe that soul 
or the human spirit is the primitive sense. But the dates of his 
citations show the fallacy of the order he has adopted. On the other 
hand, we find S/én in the sense of divinity, or invisible beings, used 
in all the classics, as well as in all other ancient books. In the 
E King proper, exclusive of Confucian comments, Shén occurs five 
times. ‘Three times it is connected with Kuei 1, and in each case 
it is clear that invisible beings are referred to; in two of these cases 
the two words are connected with Jen (J\), men, making the three-fold 
classification of men, demons, and gods; in the other case they are 
represented as sending calamities and blessings. In the other two 
instances, it is connected with Tao 34%, meaning divine doctrines, 
or divine reason In the explanations by Confucius, Shén is used 
several times as an adjective meaning divine, but most frequently 
pantheistically of the soul, or mind of nature. In the Bamboo Annals 
it occurs nine times; three times as an adjective, meaning divine, 
and six times meaning invisible beings. In the text proper of the 
Shan-hai-ching |lj 7 #8, S/én occurs seventy-seven times; some- 
times as an adjective meaning divine, but in the great majority of 
cases meaning worshipped beings. In the Choweli Jj §, the word 
occurs twenty-four times, all referring to invisible beings, except 
three or four, which are adjectives, 

Even if one or two instances of the application of Shén to the 
soul of a living man should be found in ancient books, it would only 
prove that the natural deduction from pantheism had early been 
made in theory, while it would still remain that the common and 
frequent use of it is post classical, This peculiar use of the word 
Shén will come up for special consideration by and by; for the pre- 
sent our only point is to show that it is a modern, and not ancient 
sense, and being modern, it is of necessity not primary, but 
secondary. 

These considerations fully warrant the conclusion that Shén 
meant god before it meant anything else, and that the other two 
senses in which it is used, are derivative. 


(To be continued.) 
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Central China Presbyterian Conference. 
BY REV. J, A. SILSBY. 


T a meeting held in Shanghai in the fall of 1899, the Southern 
5 Presbyterian Mission (U.S. A.) decided to overture its sister 
Presbyterian missions throughout China to assemble in 
convention at Shanghai in connection with the General Missionary 
Conference which had been planned for April, 1901. It was desired 
to mect and discuss subjects of mutual interest, with a view to closer 
union and more effective co-operation. The postponement of the 
General Missionary Conference prevented the holding of a Pres- 
byterian Convention at the time planned for, but after considerable 
correspondence and consultation by such representatives of different 
Presbyterian missions as were enabled to meet together, it was 
decided to hold first a Conference of the Central China Presbyterian 
Missionaries together with such representatives of other missions as 
might be able to attend, and thus prepare the way for a larger and 
more general convention later on. 

The Conference met on the 2nd of October, 1901, and held 
some very pleasant and profitable meetings, beginning Wednesday 
morning and ending [riday noon, October 4th, There were in 
attendance representatives from ten different missions of five 
Presbyterian societies, viz. : 


English Presbyterian, of shoe Mission on oo» ff 
United Free Church of Scotland, Manchuria Mission pi 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission _ eee ee we SS 


American Presbyterian Church, South— 
Mid-China Mission 
North-Kiangsu Mission _ 
American Presbyterian Church, North— 
Central China Mission 


coe 24 

West Shantung ,, re 4, 
East s a ee ses ae 
Peking Mission... 2 
Hunan ss, iin 2 
54 


Of those present, thirty were ordained missionaries, two were 
physicians, and twenty-two ladies. 

Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, D.D., the oldest Presbyterian missionary 
in Central China, presided at the opening of the Conference, and after 
prayer and song and reading of Scripture, Rev. J. C. Giboms, D.D., 
preached a very able and helpful sermon, taking as his text a part of 
Ephesians iv. 12-16. The spirit of Christian love, and the broad, 
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Catholic view of our work as missionaries of Christ which per- 
meated this excellent discourse, was also manifest throughout the 
Conference. 

After the sermon, Dr. Farnham made a brief and appropriate 
address, and the Conference organized by electing Rev. J. C. Gibson, 
D.D., of Amoy, and Rev. H. C. DuBose, D.D., of Soochow, chairmen ; 
and Revs. J. A. Silsby and W. H. Hudson, secretaries, 

Four general subjects were on the program for consideration, 
viz., Presbyterian Union, A Union Theological Seminary, Presbyte- 
rian Literature, and Extension of the Church. These subjects were 
presented in carefully prepared papers, and able addresses, and were 
followed by general discussion. Committees were appointed to 
consider each subject and to report. The limits of this article 
prevent any detailed account of the papers and addresses, but a 
report of the resolutions passed by the Conference will not fail to 
interest the general reader, as well as those who are more imme- 
diately concerned. 

PRESBYTERIAN UNION.—A committee appointed to consider 
this subject brought in the following report, which was unanimously 
adopted :— 


Your committee recommend the adoption of the following Resolu- 
tions :— 

1. This Conference earnestly desires the unity of the Christian 
church in China, and cordially welcomes all opportunities of co-operation 
with all sections of the church; the Conference resolves, therefore, to 
take steps for uniting more closely the Presbyterian churches, hoping 
thereby to facilitate the ultimate attainment of wider union. 

2. The Conference also recommends the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan of union, organic or federal as may be found 
practicable, and submit the same to the church courts (native or foreign) 
concerned, 

We accordingly request the Presbyterian missions concerned to 
appoint delegates to act as members of this committee as follows, viz.:— 





American Presbyterian Church, North* sa ose a. © 
= es a South... a a 
English ‘ i sine 
United Free Church of Seettand on 
Trish Presbyterian Church ne ee sae ‘ee Seaton 
Canadian ,, ae oe — neo 2 
American Dutch Refor med Charch me ana oe a 
Presbyterians of the China Inland Mission | 
° The Pe king Mission : ine Sea cae tas mn 1 
», East Shantung Mission nee sist ‘<a = ove 1 
»» West 9 eee ; set eee 1 
Central China and Hunan Missions ve oe sia es 1 

] 


», Canton and Hainan Missions ., 
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and one each from such other bodies as may be willing to take part in 
this union. 

We request that the Rev. J. C. Garritt (Hangchow) act as secretary 
of the committee. 

We further recommend that all Presbyterian churches to be formed 
in future be organized as Chinese churches, independent of the home 
church courts, and inasmuch as some of the churches already organized 
are in. organic connection with the home churches, we recommend that 
their representatives bring the method of union that may be proposed by 
the committee before the supreme courts concerned for their sanction. 
Rev. J. C. Gibson, D.D., English Presbyterian Mission. 

», Gero. Dovetas, United Free Church of Scotland. 

9 D. MacGituiivray, Canadian Presbyterian Church. 

» H.C. DuBosg, D.D., Mid-Ch. Mis. Presby. Church (U. 8. A., South). 
» J. E. Bear, North Kiangsu Mission ,, 


” $B] % 
» ©. A. Kini, Peking Mission ‘i a » (North), 
», JOHN Murray, West Shantung Mission PA ‘i Pe 
» LJ. Davies, East ” ” ” ” ” ” 
» J. E. SHOEMAKER, Central China,, ,, ss ‘i va 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted :— 


1, That we recommend the establishment of a Union Theological 
Seminary in Central China, preferably at Nanking or Chinkiang. This 
Seminary is not intended to take the place of existing institutions 
or to forestall the establishment of such others as may be needed in 
other parts of China. 

2. That the instruction in this school be in the Mandarin language. 

3. That, to begin with, two experienced and well qualified mission- 
aries be set apart for this work, one from the mission of the American 
Presbyterian Church, North, and the other from that of the American 
Presbyterian Church, South. We also suggest there shall be a native 
college graduate to teach the sciences to those deficient in these branches, 

4. That a committee be appointed by their respective missions, con- 
sisting of two members from the Central China Mission (North) and one 
each from the Mid-China and North Kiangsu Missions (South), who shall 
secure the approbation of the Board in New York and the Executive 
Committee in Nashville and take all further necessary steps for commenc- 
ing the school, if practicable, in the autumn of 1902. 

5, That Revs. J. C. Garritt and Geo. Hudson be appointed a prov- 
isional committee to bring the subject before the three missions above 
mentioned and also to correspond with all the Presbyterian missions in 
China, inviting them, if considered by them practicable, to co-operate in 
the establishment of this school. 

J. C. Garrirt. 
H. C. DuBose. 
C. F, Jounson. 
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It was also unanimously resolved, 

That we appoint a committee of three, namely, Rev. J. C. Gibson, 
D.D., Rev. G. Douglas, and Rev. P. F. Price to correspond with those 
engaged in theological instruction in China with a view to arranging 
a@ common curriculum and establishing a joint Board of examination in 
theological subjects and instruct them to report to the committee to 
be appointed to prepare a plan of union. 


PRESBYTERIAN LITERATURE.—After quite a little discussion, 
the following resolutions were passed :— 


1. That this Conference take steps to establish a weekly religious 
newspaper in Mandarin and simple Wén-li and that the editorial staff be 
Presbyterian. 


2. That inasmuch as the enterprise will require the whole time of 
one man, this Conference designates Rev. 8. I, Woodbridge of Chin- 
kiang, as Editor-in-chief, and requests his Mission to set him apart for this 
work. 

2. That we appoint the following as an Executive Committee, in 
conjunction with the Editor-in-chief, to organize, provide for and direct 
the enterprize, viz., Rev. D. MacGillivray of Shanghai, Rev. G. F. Fitch, 
of Shanghai; Rev. J. W. Paxton, of Soochow; Rev. J. N. Blain, of Ka- 
hing ; and Mr. C, W. Douglass, of Shanghai. This committee shall have 
power to fill vacancies from the Presbyterian body. 


Another resolution was passed, which is as follows :— 


Whereas the Presbyterian church in Canada, represented in this 
Conference, in view of the great need of Christian literature in the new 
China and the advantages of association with other workers has cordially 
agreed to support one of its missionaries to engage in literary work, this 
Conference approves of this principle of such appointment and would 
welcome similar action by any or all of the churches we represent. 


EXTENSION OF THE CHURCH.—The following was unanimous- 
ly adopted :— 


Your committee recommends the Conference to issue a printed 
statement to the various Presbyterian missions working in China, on the 
subject of Church Extension on Presbyterian lines, and that the state- 
ment shall be as follows :— 


I. Whereas the Presbyterian bodies at present at work in China are 
located for the most part along the coast line, and, whereas, there 
are in the middle and western provinces vast areas unoccupied by 
any Protestant mission, we recommend that a Committee of Church 
Extension, consisting of one representative from each Presbyterian 
body at present on the field, be formed— 

1. To collect and diffuse information as to those places where reason- 
able openings seem to exist. 
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2. To approach home churches with a view to pressing the claims 
of these fields, especially upon churches, such as the Chureh of 
Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church of America, and the 
Presbyterian Churches of Australia and New Zealand, which are 
at present most inadequately represented in China, or not 
represented at all. 

3. To act as an Advisory Committee to the bodies represented in 
this union, and to any others that may so desire, helping them 
to decide on locations for opening new work in these unoccupied 
regions. 

II. In view of the fact that China is at the present time entering upon 
a new epoch in her history and one that offers unprecedented opportu- 
nities for the spread of the kingdom of God, we recommend all 
Presbyterian missions represented in China to urge their churches 
to send a largely increased number of ordained missionaries and 
to enjoin upon individual missionaries the duty of laying before 
college and theological students in the home lands the privilege 
of consecrating themselves to the work of preaching the gospel in 
this empire. 

III. We further recommend that until the Extension Committee above 
provided for be formed, Dr. DuBose act as secretary of this 
committee. 

H, C. DuBosr, 

Cuarves LEaMAN. 
GrorGE Dovetas. 
E, C. Lopenstine 


Those who took part in the discussions of the Conference seem- 
ed in every instance to desire something higher and broader than 
any denominational aggrandizement. The desire for Presbyterian 
unity was strong, but the desire for a wider union was stronger ; 
and so, in the establishment of a theological seminary and a weekly 
religious paper, there was no wish to exalt Presbyterianism as 
opposed to other forms of religious organization. There seemed to 
be a general desire that everything of a mere sectarian character 
should be avoided, and although some were disposed to insist 
that the management of Presbyterian institutions should be 
safeguarded by keeping them under Presbyterian control, yet all 
agreed that they should be conducted in a broad and Catholic 
spirit, that all denominational, sectional, and national differences 
should be kept out of sight, and that all our efforts should 
be for the good of the whole church of Christ; that all may 
“attain unto the unity of the faith,” and that all, “speaking truth 
in love, may grow up in all things unto Him which is the head, 
even Christ.” 
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Organization of the Presbyterian Church at Amoy. 
BY REV. WM, MCGREGOR. 


KSA ISSION work at Amoy was begun by the A. B. C. F. M. in 
Fa 1842, and, as most of the early missionaries belonged to 

' the Reformed Church of North America, Amoy became the 
field of that Church, when it undertook to carry on mission work 
directly under its own care, 

At a later date, missionaries of the Presbyterian Church of 
England also began to work from Amoy as a centre. From the 
first the missionaries of these two. missions were very much asso- 
ciated and their work closely related, Each mission opened preaching 
stations specially under their own care, but in the work of preaching 
interchanges were frequent. 

By and bye Chinese were at these stations received into the 
church by baptism, and, as the nnmbers increased, elders and 
deacons were elected and ordained to office. What was a preaching 
station thus grew into a congregation, with native office bearers, 
while the foreign missionaries naturally and of necessity, on occa- 
sion of their visits, examined candidates for baptism, dispensed 
ordinances, and presided at meetings of session, 

In 1863, two congregations felt themselves strong enongh to 
support native pastors and chose two men whom they wished to 
have ordained over them. The missionaries of the Reformed and 
English Presbyterian Charches, along with a representative elder 
from each organised congregation, then constituted themselves into a 
Presbytery (not of the Reformed Church or of the English Presby- 
terian Church), but of an independent Chinese Presbyterian Church 
and proceeded to ordain to the ministry the two men that had been 
chosen by the congregations. 

In the constitution, which was then drawn up, it was specified 
that ordained missionaries of the Reformed and Euglish Presby- 
terian Churches should have the same standing in the Presbytery 
as native ministers of congregations. 

Since then the church has grown, and a Synod has_ been 
formed under the same constitution. But, as medical missionaries 
had in the interval appeared on the scene, aclause was added, giving 
to all missionaries of the Reformed and English Presbyterian 
Churches who had at home been ordained to the eldership, seats in 
the church courts with full power of speaking and voting. 

From this brief sketch, all will see that, with regard to the 
Amoy church, there are two things that require a little considera- 
tion :— 
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1. The relation of the two missions to each other, and 
2. The relation of the individual missionaries to the native 
church and to the home churches, 


I. 


As regards the relations of the two missions, they are very 
simple, Certain portions of the field are occupied by each mission, 
so that work of the one mission may not overlap that of the other. 
In its own section of the field each mission opens stations, gathers 
congregations, and carries on its work as a mission agency, quite 
independently of the other, When a congregation reaches the stage 
of wishing to be organised, it applies to the presbytery, which 
appoints a committee to visit the place, make inquiry, and report. 
When the presbytery has sanctioned the organisation of a congrega- 
tion, its ecclesiastical status is altered, but it continues to be under 
the care of the mission, by whose labours it was originally gathered. 
As such a congregation, step by step proceeds to support its own 
minister and school teacher and to provide for its other expenses, 
this care comes to be less and less needed, but it still exists. 

Ecclesiastically all congregations of the church are of course 
related to the missionaries of both missions, e.g., a missionary of 
the English Presbyterian Church may be a member of a com- 
mission sent by the Presbytery or Synod to visit a congregation 
which is under the care of the Reformed Church and vice versd. 
In fact the usage in such cases is to mix the members of the two 
missions as much as possible, 


II. 


When we come to consider the relation of the individual mis- 
sionaries to the home churches and to the chureh in China the 
question is a little more complicated. 

1, In the first place: that the missionaries have a very real 
relation to the home churches no one will dispute. They are the 
agents of these churches. They are sent out and supported by them 
that they may be in a constitutional manner controlled by them, 
they must be ecclesiastica/ly under their authority, Supposing some 
suspicion regarding the orthodoxy or morality of a missionary 
should arise, before what court is he to be tried? To be tried by 
the courts of the native church would be satisfactory neither to 
him nor to the church by which he is supported. Manifestly he must 
be ecclesiastically subject to the church by which he is sent out. 

2. Is he then also to be subject to the discipline of the native 
church? That aman should be at the same time subject to the 
discipline of two churches is an impossible position. He might 
do something which would cause him to be disciplined by the one 
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church while the other church quite approved of his conduct. 
In Japan a native minister was deposed from the ministry by the 
native church courts for publishing some of the truth about 
Japanese family life. A foreign missionary ecclesiastically subject 
to the native church, might share a similar fate while his fellow- 
missionaries and the home church had no fanlt to find with 
him. That a missionary shonld be subject to the discipline 
of two churches, we may therefore set aside as an unworkable 
relation. 

3. What is the position of the missionary in the native church ? 
The view acted on at Amoy is that, in every respect he has the 
full status of an ordained minister of the church. ‘This seems to us 
his true position, From the first his work has been that of a 
minister of Christ to the church, He has preached the gospel, 
he has dispensed the sacraments, he has organised the church. 
Now that it has been organised, is he not to share in itsrule? The 
rule of the church is as much a spiritual matter as the preaching of 
the gospel or the dispensation of ordiuances, That it is a matter 
in which the kuowledge and experience of the foreign missionary 
are very much needed, goes without saying. In accordance with 
this view, the missionary at Amoy has a seat, with the full right 
of speaking and voting in presbytery or synod, and may be moder- 
ator of the court, or convener of a committee—may, in short, hold 
any office for which he is suitable. He also has a seat in the 
session of any congregation he may visit, and, if the congregation 
has no native minister, he presides at the meetings of session 
just as he used to do in the days when native pastors had no 
existence. 

4. Some may object, that to share in the rule of a church 
without being subject to its discipline, is un-presbyterian. Js it 
then un-presbyterian? In what respect is it so? That in the 
Presbyterian Churches of Europe or America we do not meet with 
ministers occupying such a position, is beside the point. The 
circumstances under which such a position becomes necessary do 
not exist in these settled churches of the West. In China they 
do exist. We have missionaries on the field who bear a very real 
relation to the home church and to the Chinese church, and we 
simply accept the facts of the case and act on them. This we hold 
to be the scriptural method of action, Does any one suppose that 
Paul and Barnabas and Timothy and Titus were subject to the 
discipline of the churches they founded? Does any one deny that 
they exercised rule in them? Yet I believe Paul and Barnabas 
and Timothy and Titus were as good Presbyterians as any of those 
who sceut heresy in such a double relation, 
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To a Chinaman any departure from the usages and methods of 
his immediate ancestors, is rank heresy. We have to guard against 
letting ourselves be controlled by this spirit. 


Ill. 

There are one or two points regarding the Amoy church which 
I may just mention without discussing them. 

1. I have already stated that this church is a Chinese church 
and not a branch of auy charch in Europe or America, 

2. Instead of attempting to introduce into the church the 
Westminster or Belgic confession, a confession of eight short sections 
was drawn up by a committee partly native and partly foreign. 
This confession was, clause by clause, carefully discussed and modifi- 
ed in the supreme court, then referred to the sessions of the 
church and again brought before the supreme court. It was 
reconsidered clause by clause and finally adopted as the con- 
fession of faith of the church. 

3. We ordain to the ministry only men called by a congrega- 
tion. This is not a law of the church, but it is a usage we have 
hitherto followed. 








Gducational Department. 





Rev. J. A. Sitsspy, Editor. 








Conducted in the interests of the ‘*‘ Educational Association of China.” 





Educational Society of China. 
MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


HE committee met at McTyeire Home, October 14th, 1901, 
at 8 p.m., and was opened with prayer. Present: Rev, A. P. 
Parker, D.D., chairman; Rev. W. N. Bitton, Rev. F. L, 
Hawks Pott, D.D., Miss H. L. Richardson, Rev. Timothy Richard, 
©. Lacy Sites, Ph.D., and the Secretary. 
The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 
The General Editor’s report is as follows :— 


1, The following books have been ordered to be reprinted since the 
last meeting of the Executive Committee in March :— 

Mental Philosophy and Hygiene ... one «.« 400 copies. 

Hand-books on Astronomy ene << WO -w 
Hand-books on Birds and Mammals 500 
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Owen’s Geology... ss ve i ..- 500 copies. 
History of England... a as na oes ‘600 ss 

» Of Russia ... oe ne was .-- 900 me 
Moral Philosophy a ca ss «= 400 « 
Muirhead’s Geography mas .-. 1,000 ‘i 


Hand-book on Hydraulics por Hipdrestatice . 0 , 

2. The book sales at the Presbyterian Mission Press for the six 
months ending June 30th, amounted to $1,027.50. The bill against us 
for printing during the same period was $1,100.32. The books printed 
included the publication of new editions of Parker’s Trigonometry, 
Judson’s Conic Sections, and Parker’s Analytical Geometry, and the 
reprint of 400 of Shetfield’s Universal History, 300 copies of Church 
History and a number of the hand-books, ete. After paying this bill 
for printing, and deducting the Press’s discount of ten per cent, we find 
a debit balance against us for $175.57. 

One thousand dollars, proceeds of book sales, was received from the 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge, at whose 
depét our books are also kept on sale. Of this amount forty pounds was 
sent to Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh, in part payment of bill 
for maps and charts. The balance, $585.61 was paid into the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, thus reducing our indebtedness there to less than 
three hundred dollars. 

3. The List of Chemical Terms prepared by the Committee of the 
Educational Association, in conjunction with a Committee of the Medical 
Association, has been published in an edition of three hundred, and will 
be placed on sale shortly. 

A. P. ParKER, 
General Editor. 


The treasurer reported in Bank an adverse balance of $298.00, 
which amount is more than counterbalanced by amounts due from 
sales of books, since report ending June 3Uth. It was therefore 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee considers that the finan- 
cial condition of the Association is such that we are prepared to under- 
take the publication of such school and text books as may be nek to 
us through the Publication Committee. 


The general editor and the secretary were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a new catalogue and to publish an edition of 1,000. 

The secretary was authorized to send out circulars requesting 
members of the Association to send in suggestions pertaining to the 
next triennial meeting to be held on the third Wednesday in May, 
1902, proposing topics for discussion and the names of suitable 
persons to prepare papers and addresses, 

After prayer, the committee adjourned, 

J. A. Srussy, 

Secretary. 
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Vernacular Translations of the Bible. 
WKY E give below a table showing the dialects of China in 








which the Bible has been published wholly or in 
part :-— 

Version. What Printed, Version. What Printed. 
Mandarin Character Entire Bible, New Test., ex- 
Foochow . Pe a — 1 Cor, 
Canton BS < an : . and Heb. Also 
Ningpo* Romanized - ‘is Swatow Romanized Gen., II Sam.,, 
Foochow an aie mn Jonah, Hag,, 
Amoy “ <* . a a Mal. 

ee i, New Test. and ew Test., ex- 
Shanghai Character Gen. Reh. cept Rom., 
Soochow ae Do. Hainan as Cor., Rev. Also 
New Test, and Gen, and Minor 
Hakka ‘i Gen., Ex., Prophets, 
Ps., Isa, Hinget New Test., ex- 
Swatow 5 New Test. — ” cept Rev. 
Mandarin Romanized so Wen-chow + Gospel & Acts, 
Kien-ning ” ” Kien-yang a Gospels. 
Tai-cl New Test. and | Canton ae is 
wsteitaied Psalms, Peking ss One Gospel. 
Shanghai + ” New Test, Shantung ” Do. 
Hakka t ‘ 9 Soochow me Do, 


It will be seen from the above table that we have in Chinese 
character the entire Bible in three dialects and the New Testament 
in four more. In the Romanized we have the entire Bible in three 
dialects, the New Testament in five additional, and portions of the 
New Testament in nine more. In seventeen dialects we have at 
least one gospel in the Romanized, and it is gratifying to note that 
wherever the missionaries have united in faithful and persistent 
effort to introduce this form of Biblical literature there has been 
a decided success. The Romanized form has had to contend against 
Chinese prejudice and missionary indifference, but it has given to 
thousands the Word of God, who in all probability never would have 
been able to read the Bible in Chinese character, In several dialects 
we not only have a large portion of the Bible in Romanized, but this 
has led the way to the preparation of other books, and there is already 
quite a good beginning in the line of providing Christian and general 
literature in Romanized text. It is largely the absence of such litera- 
ture and the expense of providing it that discourages in the effort to 
teach Romanization in: our schools, but its usefulness in corres- 
pondence weighs heavily in its favor, and its value in elocutionary 





*The Ningpo Romanized is not quite complete; the last pages are now in 
press. 


+The Shanghai and Hakka Romanized versions of the New Testament are 
almost obsolete. The Gospel of Matthew in the new union system of Shanghai has 


been published, and it is to be hoped that more will follow, while the question of 
printing a new Hakka version is being agitated. 
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training makes it well worth teaching, even where no books have 
been printed in it, 

The Romanized Scriptures are of greater value from an educa- 
tional standpoint than their limited circulation would indicate, and 
we are glad to hear that there is a renewed interest in this subject 
in many places where the advocates of this form of s:cred literature 
had grown weary in well doing. We have heard that in one large 
mission district the Christian women have generally learned to read 
the Bible in Romanized, while the men despised and neglected it, 
and the result has been that the women have outstripped their 
brethren in the church, both in their knowledge of the Word of God 
and in general intelligence. It will be seen from the table above that 
seventeen dialects have a portion of the Bible in Roman letter, while 
only seven have any portion of the Bible in Chinese character. 
True, the Mandarin in character outstrips them all in its popularity, 
but it is not at all out of the range of possibility that in China the 
Bible of the future will be in Romanized, while “character” will be 
eventually given up as a medium for conveying thought, at least as 
far as the masses are concerned. 


Notes. 
ene members of the Educational Association of China are 
we requested to assist in preparing a programme for the next 


triennial meeting of the Association. It is to be held in 
Shanghai on the third Wednesday in May, 1902. Suggestions 
regarding writers of papers, topics for discussion, ete., are requested 
to be sent in to the secretary at as early a date as possible. 

The financial condition of the Educational Association has 
greatly improved during the past six months, and the next semi- 
annual report will probably show a handsome balance on the right 
side of the ledger. Those who are preparing books to meet the new 
demands for reformed methods of instruction, may do well to corres- 
pond with our Publication Committee, through the general editor, 
Rey. A. P. Parker, D.D., Shanghai, or through Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, 
D.D., Peking, chairman. 

We gather from Mr. Brewster’s article in the last RECORDER 
that the teaching of Romanization began at Hing-hua only eleven 
years ago, that since that time the New Testament has been 
published in Hing-hua Romanized, that more than six hundred 
Chinese have learned to read it, and that at least a thousand more 
have begun to learn, while a Romanized periodical has a subscrip- 
tion list of 500. Two former boys learned to read in one week, while 
village people require from, three to six months of leisure hours, 
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We should like to hear from other districts a brief statement regard- 
ing the success which has attended similar efforts. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has perhaps been used 
more than any other agency to develop the Christian activity of 
students in the home land, and we may hope that the convention at 
Nanking which is to be held November 7th will be a great blessing 
to those who attend, Mr. John R. Mott, M.A, is expected to be 
present. As general secretary of the World’s Association he has 
done a great work for the students in many lands, Those who are 
familiar with his work and who remember his very helpful services 
on his former visit, will no doubt take a prayerful interest in this 


his second visit to China. 





Correspondence, 


MANDARIN-PREACHING. 
To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: The missionaries at 
work in Shanghai have hitherto 
preached in the Shanghai dialect, 
as that is the speech of the vast 
majority of the people who throng 
its streets. They have, however, 
not been oblivious of the fact that 
Shanghai is “a reservoir into which 
flow waters from all parts of the 
empire.” Hence vast numbers 
from the mandarin-speaking prov- 
inces are constantly flowing into 
Shanghai, and some _ provision 
should be made for reaching them 
through their mother tongue, A 
certain amount of mandarin-preach- 
ing has always been carried on, but 
the rapid growth of Shanghai de- 
mands a larger importance for man- 
darin in the future. The Shanghai 
Missionary Association has been 
considering the matter, and a com- 
mittee has sent in the following 
report :— 

FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON MANDARIN WORK, 

1. We learn with great satisfaction 
that the Southren Baptist Mission is 
opening a hall on North Soochow Road, 


in which, along with other dialects, 
mandarin is to have a place, 

2. But at the same time we are of 
opinion that this does not fully meet 
the aim of the resolution appointing us 
to consider this matter, which con- 
templated a mandarin work apart from 
other dialects. 

3. We therefore recommend that 
this subject be referred to the annual 
meetings of the various missions in 
Shanghai in the hope that others may 
see their way to urge their home Boards 
to adequately support such a work in 
Shanghai. 

Thanking you for inserting this, 

I remain, 
D. MacGILuivray, 


Hon, Sec., S. M. A. 


IN REPLY TO MR, HOPKYN REES. 
To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: It is anything but a 
pleasant task to reopen an old 
sore. “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum” 
is never more applicable than in 
the case of an honoured missionary 
who has laid down his life for his 
flock. But Mr. Hopkyn Rees has 
asked me to be more explicit, and 
hence I am reluctantly compelled 
to refer him to the letter written to 
the British military authorities in 
Peking, not many weeks before the 
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martyr’s death last spring, that 
so sad death, the last addition, let 
us hope, to the noble army which 
perished in the birth-pangs of 
new China. 

Mr. Rees uses much stronger 
language in reference to the course 
of action indicated than I should 
be inclined to use. It is a question 
with two sides, and Mr, Rees’ de- 
parted friend no doubt felt justified 
in charging the British contingent 
with helping the Boxers, while the 
Christians could not obtain any 
assistance, however often it was ask- 
ed for. (I am writing from memory 
of the quotation in the leading 
article in the Morth-China Herald 
published at the time. Mr. Rees 
will kindly excuse my not giving 
him the date, as I have not kept 
the paper, He will have no diffi- 
culty in finding the article). To 
be sure that painful incident was 
an isolated one, and I should indeed 
be sorry if my phrase (which was 
guardedly worded) should give rise 
to any false impression. Moreover, 
Mr. Rees will now have exact in- 
formation. Should there be an, as 
yet undivulged, explanation of that 
strange letter, Mr. Rees would be 
doing a public service by at once 
making it widely known, Who 
would not be delighted at the re- 
moval of even a little cloud from a 
devoted martyr’s reputation ? 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
F. W. 8. O'NEILL. 
FUKUMEN, 


PROPOSED ROMANIZED PAPER. 
To the Editor of 


“Tue CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: Your September issue 
contained a suggestion from the 
Rev. W. A. Grénlund that a 
monthly magazine in the Roman- 
ized Mandarin Colloquial be started 
to test the superior practicability of 
the system over the hieroglyphic 
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character. The proposition is one 
that I hope will be acted upon. 
However, that the writer should 
take charge of it, would insure 
failure. I do not speak the Man- 
darin. I live in the Fuhkien prov- 
ince, where that language is used 
only in the yamén, Such a paper 
should be published in Hankow or 
Shanghai. It could not be self- 
sustaining at first. Tract Societies 
or the Diffusion Society would have 
to foster it. The editor should be 
a master of the Mandarin tongue. 
He should not be overloaded with 
other work. If possible not a no- 
vice in editorial work. Above all 
he should believe firmly in the 
Romanized system and in its ulti- 
mate triumph. With him, at least, 
it must be no experiment. The logic 
of it and the experimental success 
of others must have convinced him 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

A year or even two years is too 
short a time to demonstrate either 
success or failure. There must be 
a body of missionaries in Central 
China who systematically push in- 
struction in their schools of all 
grades and both sexes, The catech- 
ists and school-teachers must be 
labored with. The Romanized 
should be put in their courses of 
study, and passing a creditable ex- 
amination after a reasonable time 
made a sine gua non of continued 
employment. It is a good plan to 
make it one of the requirements of 
entrance examinations in the higher 
mission schools. The day-schools 
are excellent nurseries for it when 


the teachers are able to read it 
well. Schools for women, some- 
times called “station classes,” 


where adult Christian women are 
taught to read in this way ONLY 
have been found to be very useful. 
All this requires primers, text- 
books, labor, patience, time, co- 
operation, faith. There must be 
men and women back of every 
method, however useful, to insure 
final success. 





Ww 
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I would suggest that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Educational 
Association take up the matter 
and secure a suitable editor and 
funds for starting the newspaper. 
Surely the splendid body of mis- 
sionaries in the Yangtse Valley will 
furnish an ample force of prog- 
ressive men and women who will 
heartily co-operate in preparing a 
constituency that will in time 
eagerly read everything that is 
published in this simple style. 

The few remaining months of 
the current Chinese year should 
suffice for all necessary preparation, 
so that the new magazine might be 
launched the first month of next 


year. If ail those who are inter 
ested in this important retorm, and 
who are willing to co-operate along 
the lines above indicated, would 
send in their petitions and pledges 
to the enterprising Editor of the 
Educational Association Depart- 
ment of the RecorpDEr, Rev, J. A, 
Silsby, may we not reasonably be- 
lieve that before many months a 
Mandarin Romanized magazine will 
be started under the best possible 
auspices 7 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Sincerely yours, 

WituiaM N, Brewster, 

H1nG-HUA, FUHKIEN PROVINCE, 





Our Book Cable. 


We have received a copy of the 
Chinese Scripture Calendar of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
for 1902. It is printed in two 
colors, and on white or colored 
foreign paper. Besides the regular 
calendar it contains Scripture text 
for every day of the year, and is 
embellished with two pictures of 
Peking. Price $7.00 per 1,000. 


The 8, D. C. K. is prepared to 
make free grants of suitable tracts 
for distribution at the annual ex- 
aminations (Chinese) throughout 
the empire, and missionaries at 
the different centres are requested 
to give early intimation of the dates 
fixed for such examinations, so that 
they may be supplied with free 
grants of literature in due time. 

Applications, stating quantity 
required, to be sent to Rev. W. G. 
Walshe, 380 Honan Road, Shanghai. 


** Pagoda Bells” is a very attract- 
ive little booklet which comes to us 
from the Misses Woodhull, of the 
A. B.C, F. Mission in Foochow, and 
which is a record of their last two 
years’ work for women and children 


under the shadow of the ‘“ White 
Pagoda” on the street called 
“ Peace.” Into that city of heathen 
sin and sorrow, into the turmoil of 
its sickness and suffering, they bring 
the true white light of the gospel 
and the olive branch of the peace 
Christ came to give. Thus a new- 
ness of name comes to the place, 
with the real newness of life that 
the gospel always brings. 

The hospital work is under the 
charge of Miss Kate C. Woodhull, 
with a competent staff of helpers 
and students to assist her, and this 
last year she has had the joy of 
sending out four Chinese women 
medical graduates, all of whom she 
says are “making good use of their 
medical knowledge and bid fair to 
be increasingly useful.” 

The report of this medical work 
in which 10,837 patients were 
treated during these last two years 
is so very interesting one cannot 
choose what to select from it. We 
hope many of our readers may 
peruse it for themselves. ‘‘ Incred- 
ulous Patient,” “Dispensary Work,” 
“Special Cases,” ‘“ Difficulties,” 
“the Hospital Evangelist and As- 
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sistants,” “ Training of Medical Stu- 
dents,” etc., etc., are all placed in 
word pictures before us till we 
join Dr. Woodhull’s longing for 
enlargement and pray with her 
that the messages of these ‘ Pagoda 
Bells” may not go unheeded. 

They ring out not only the echoes 
of the healing work, but also tell 
of the woman’s school, the kinder- 
garten, and girls’ day-school under 
the care of Miss Hannah C, Wood- 
hull. Both these reports are beau- 
tifully illustrated, and the in- 
telligent faces of the women and 
children who are receiving the 
blessings of this work, look up to 
us from these pages as being in 
themselves the strongest testimony 
to its effectiveness. 

Even the “Group of Hospital 
Patients” seems already to have 
taken upon their faces something 
of the blessedness of the gospel 
gifts, and though all the illustra- 
tions are very interesting we believe 
the four little kindergarteners who 
face page 66 will make such a plea 
for the same help for the millions 
of China’s other little ones as _ will 
not go unheeded. 

May these Pagoda Bells go on 
ringing into many hearts, 

** Let the lambs be homeward led,” 


and may the blessing of the “ In- 
asmuch” come not only to the 
Misses Woodhull, but to many 
others who shall rise to pray and 
labor and give for this same work 
of the Master, that they are striv- 
ing to do. 


REVIEWS. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament 
in Modern English, Part Two. Tran- 
slated (not a paraphrase) by a company 
of eminent scholars representing the 
various denominations, direct from the 
Wescott and Hort Greek text, F. H. 
Revell Co. Pp. 380. 0.50. 

The first part of this important 
work has been already noticed, and 
the second appears to be of even 
greater value in proportion as the 
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style of Paul’s Epistles is often 
obscure and involved. The arrange- 
ment is chronological, the changes 
of topics are clearly marked, and 
the choice of words strikes us as 
singularly felicitous. As an aid 
to interesting children in a new 
reading of an old book, it would 
be well worth its cost. 

Onesimus: Christ’s Freedman. A Tale 
of the Pauline Epistles. By Chas, 
Edward Cornier, F. H. Revell Co. 
Pp. 332. $1.25, 

This book is modeled on the plan 
of Dr. E. F. Burr's “Dio the 
Athenian,” published more than 
twenty years ago. The object is 
to make vivid the life of New 
Testament times by a tale in which 
its characters are introduced. 
Fidelity to the historical costume 
is essential, or the incongruities 
would repel, So far as we are able 
to perceive these demands are fairly 
well met in this story, but few ge- 
neral readers are in a position to be 
authoritative critics on such points. 
We venture to doubt, however, 
whether a young Greek who had 
gone to Ephesus to finish his edu- 
cation, would mention in a letter 
to his parents that he had been 
gone “three weeks.” The book is a 
good one for Sunday School libra- 
ries, especially in connection with 
lessons on the book of Acts. 


Studies of the Man Paul. By Robert 
EK. Speer, Secretary of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. 
F. H, Revell Co. 7x4 in. Pp. 303. 
$0.75, 

Mr. Speer is best known in this 
part of the world through his 
incisive and light bearing “ Mis- 
sions and Polities in Asia,” publish- 
ed three years ago. He is also 
an acceptable speaker at conven- 
tions of young men and wherever 
there is vigorous discussion of vital 
religious themes, 

The eight chapters of the little 
book discuss the Youth and Educa- 
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tion and the Development of Paul ; 
the Holy Spirit in Paul’s Life ; his 
Opinion of Himself; his Motives, 
Aims, and Methods; his Intel- 
lectual Characteristics; and some 
of his Leading Opinions; his 
Moral Characteristics ; and Paul the 
Apostle at Work. Every topic is 
illustrated by copious citations from 
Paul’s writings. It would be an 
interesting experiment to make this 
work the basis of studies with a 
station class of the best men in a 
given church or district and to 
watch the expanding effect upon 
their intellectual and spiritual ap- 
prehension of the book of Acts and 
of Paul’s Epistles. 


Protection of Native Races against 
Intoxicants and Opium. Based on 
testimony of one hundred missionaries 
and travellers. By Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Crafts and Misses Mary 
and Margaret W, Leitch, F, H. Revell 
Co. Pp, 289, $0.75. 

This volume grew out of papers 
presented at the General Confer- 
ence of Missions in New York in 
May, 1900. Its sole object is to 
present facts and to impel to action. 
The facts are indisputable, being 
supported by avast mass ofevidence 
gathered from every land, much of 
which has been incidentally embod- 
ied in Dr. Dennis’ monumental 
volumes on Christian Missions and 
Social Progress. The action sug- 
gested and urged is in the form of 
public agitation, and_ especially 
securing the signature and presenta- 
tion of petitions to legislators. 

There was never a time when 
the lust of gain was more organized 
and aggressive. But there also was 
never a time when enlightened 
Christian sentiment, systematically 
marshalled and temperately yet 
pointedly expressed, was so likely 
to operate on the minds and con- 
sciences of the framers and execu- 
tors of the laws of most Christian 
lands. 


To be had of Mr. E. Evans. 
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With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple 
Narrative of Four Years’ Residence on 
the Tibetan Border, and of a Journey 
into the Far Interior, By Susie 
Carson Rijnhart, M.D. F. H. Revell 
Co,, 1901, Pp. 400. For sale by 
Mission Press. Price Mex. $3.00. 
This is the thrilling narrative of 

the life and travels of an intrepid 

couple, whose troubles were record- 
ed about two years ago in the 

Shanghai papers. It is well worthy 

of a wide circulation, and is certain 

to make a deep impression in its 
testimony to the single-hearted 
consecration of some of the pioneers 
of faith. No information in regard 
to the disappearance of Mr. Rijn- 
hart was ever gained by the Dutch 

Legation from the Chinese govern- 

ment. It is a wonderful record of 

courage and devotion. 


UntoHim. A SimpleStudy about coming 
to Jesus Christ. By John H. Vincent. 
Pp.3]. For Eyes that Weep. Samuel 
G, Smith, Pp, 18, F, H. Revell 


Co. $0.25, 


These are two issues of the *‘ Ideal 


Messages” series, consisting of 


some brief treatment of a single 
theme in short space; the whole 
presented in an attractive form, 


adapted to win the eye, as well as 
please the reader otherwise. 


A Woman’s Life for Kashmir, Irene 
Petrie, A Biography. By Mrs. Ashley 
Carus-Wilson, B.A. With an Intro- 
duction by Robt. E. Speer. With 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations. 
F, H. Revell Co., 1901, Pp, 343. 
$1.50. 

In his brief Introduction Mr. 
Speer calls this story of ‘the most 
brilliant and cultured of all the 
ladies on the Church Missionary 
Society roll,” the “ tirst biography of 
a Student Volunteer from the field,” 
and it has assuredly set a high 
standard. The sister who has 
executed the task was thoroughly 
qualified for it, and everywhere 
exhibits an intimate familiarity 
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with the history and conditions of 
Kashmir missionary work. She 
has had at her disposal her sister's 
copious letters and journal, the 
minuteness of which, in view of the 
exacting linguistic studies which 
she accomplished, and the extent 
of her Zenana work, is really aston- 


ishing. Few women have ever 
gone to the mission field more 


thoroughly equipped than the gift- 
ed young worker, whose brief story 
is here told, and it is only by con- 
sidering the world-wide influence 
which her life-narrative is certain 
to exert that one can repress the 
instinctive exclamation at the 
in the loss of such a beau- 
tiful and winning life, 

Her memory will be green in 
many lands where her name and 
her work, while she was yet living, 
were unknown. The _ incidental 
pictures of the methods of the 
Church Missionary Society and its 


workers, especially the numerous 


“ waste ” 
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“honorary ” (self-supporting) ones, 
are very interesting and attractive, 
Theinstance of Mr. Tyndall-Biscoe’s 
training of high-caste lads to pull 
boats in races on the Jhelum river 
(page 250) with the — scornful 
comments of a British subaltern 
and the subsequent achievements 
of the crews, are well worth citing. 
No record book gives a better idea 
of the hard back-ground and real 
trial of missionary life and of the 
mighty sociological and __ spirit- 
ual work accomplished by indomit- 
able perseverance, The author has 
provided an Urdu glossary, yet 
several native words like ‘ kangre,” 
pp. 181 and 221; baja, page 192; 
jheran, page 252 and “ gorupas,” 
are overlooked, albeit the meaning 
sometimes leaks out incidentally. 
There are two letters dropped 
out on page 214. Every reader of 
this notice would do well to look 
into this unusually interesting book, 


A BS, 








In Preparation. 


Editor: D. MacGitiivray, 53 Range Road, Shanghai. 


In this department we propose 
to print a list of books in prepara- 
tion, so as to obviate needless du- 
plication of effort. Authors and 
translators are respectfully request- 
ed to inform this department of the 
works they have in preparation. 
All who have such work in view 
are cordially invited to communi- 
cate with the Editor. To prevent 
the list swelling unduly, three or 
four months will be considered suffi- 
cient advertisement, and new names 
will replace the old. 

Uhlhorn’s Conflict of 

Christianity with 

Heathenism ... F. Ohlinger, 
The History of the Liv- 

ing Machine... ... Dr. G. Stuart, 
Story of Germ Life ... » 
Fry’s Geography ... Mrs. Parker. 
Tylor’s Anthropology. T. Richard. 


Lives and Words of the 
American Presidents W. P, Bentley. 
Universal Geography... Mrs. E, T. Wil- 
liams, 
History of FourAncient 
Empires ... Rev. 8. Couling, 
Systematic Theology, 


10 vols. oa ... Rev. A, G. Jones, 
Restatement of Old 
Truth pile ae a on 
Chart of Human De- 
velopment ... eee $9 99 
Religious and Theolog- 
ical Vocabulary - ‘a 
Geography for Home 
Readers, Vol. II].... Mrs. Rose Wil- 
liams. 
School Geography Rev. W. t 
Walshe. 


Glover’s Commentary 
on Matthew cba 
Macmillan’s Atlas with 
Chinese characters... 


Mrs. A. Foster. 


Mrs. Lingle and 
Mr. Walshe. 
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Mr. Chas. G. Roberts writes 
from Wei-hai-wei that he is tran- 
slating “Safety, Certainty and 
Enjoyment,” an admirable little 
evangelical booklet, already tran- 
slated into most of the languages of 
Europe. 

Mr. W. Ebert, of the Basel 
Mission, Hongkong, writes that he 
is preparing: 1, A Chinese Ortho- 
graphy (teaches to write the 
Chinese characters correctly). 2. 
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An Analysis of the Chinese char- 
acters. 

It would be well if contributors 
to this department would from time 
to time report progress (if any) on 
the work advertised. The mere fact 
that your name is down here op- 
posite a certain work, should not 
permanently hinder some one else 
from doing it if you find that your 
intentions cannot be carried out 
within a reasonable time. 





China Missionary Alliance, 


The first regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of 
the China Missionary Alliance was 
held early in October. The secre- 
tary reported that the total number 
of branches was now sixty-nine, em- 
bracing a membership of over 500. 
From each of the provinces, except 
Shansi and Kansuh, replies have 
been received, and returns include 
Manchuria, Hainan, and Hongkong. 
Considering that most of the cir- 
culars were replied to in May and 
June last, when so many mission- 
aries were away from the country 
or absent from their stations, the 
result was considered very satisfac- 
tory. Further steps will at once be 


taken to extend the organization, 
and it is hoped that no mission 
station will be unrepresented. 

It was also reported by the 
secretary that the statement by 
Protestant missionaries which was 
sent to the newspapers of Great 
Britain, America, and the Colonies 
had been printed and favourably 
noticed in quite a number of 
religious and other journals. 

Missionaries who have not yet 
received copies of the Constitution, 
or any mission stations where 
branches have not yet been formed, 
should apply to the secretary, Rev. 
G. H. Bondfield, 13 Kiukiang Road, 
Shanghai, for further information. 


—— ee 


Editorial 


THROUGH the kindness of Mr. 
Noah Ficlds Drake we have pre- 
sented as a frontispiece another 
of his Tientsin pictures. The 
ruins of the French Cathedral 
stand on the same ground as the 
temple occupied by the French 


as their consulate in 1861. The 
former cathedral was burned 
during the massacre in 1870; 


this ‘ast one was destroyed at the 
first outbreak of the Boxers last 


Comment, 


summer. The fort presented in 
the picture had a large number 
of mounted guns, which did fear- 
ful execution last year in the 
firing on the settlement. 


7 * * 


ROMANIZATION is engaging the 
earnest attention of Shantung 
missionaries. A joint committee 
of Presbyterian and English 
Baptist missionaries has had the 
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matter in hand for nearly a year. 
We shall look with interest for 
the report of this committee. 
One of the Shantung missionaries 
writes: “This time we seem to 
have taken a stronger hold, and 
I hope there will be a practical, 
visible result of our labors.” The 
“ indifference of intelligent mis- 
sionaries,” and “ their crankiness 
and fastidiousness concerning the 
spelling of the syllables,” have 
hindered the work heretofore, 
and hence “the number of 
illiterate Christians is_ steadily 
increasing and will continue to 
do so unless we determine abso- 
lutely on pushing the Roman- 
ized.’ We understand that the 
Shantung system will discard 
the aspirate sign, using p, ¢, ete., 
for the aspirates and 4, ¢, g, etc., 
for the unaspirated co-ordinates, 


a very sensible method for 
the Mandarin, in our humble 
opinion, 

* * * 


THE Protestant missionaries of 
China are certainly much_ in- 
debted to the editor of the North- 
China Daily News for the very 
kind and candid manner in 
which he uniformly expresses 
himself on missionaries and their 
work. In the issue of October 
24th he publishes the paper of 
Sir Robert Hart’s, taken from 
The Great Round World, on 
“The Missionary Question in 
China.” The editor remarks, 
‘Every missionary in China, 
and every missionary Board at 
home, should ponder this well- 
considered impartial impression 
of a thoughtful mind guided by 
long experience.” To which 
sentiment we give a most hearty 
concurrence. The editor further 
adds, “Those who study mission- 
ary methods at all know that the 
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very courses recommended by 
Sir Robert are those that have 
been followed for years by the 
vast majority of the Protestant 


missionaries in China.” It is 
the views of such men as Sir 
Robert and the editor of the 


Daily News, men who have had 
exceptional opportunities for 
observation, as laymen and non- 
missionaries, that the missionaries 
are glad to see recorded, not be- 
cause they are favorable, but 
because they are true. 

* * - 

WE are pleased to learn that 
everywhere there seems to be 
springing up a great demand for 
educational works and_ books 
to enlighten the people as to 
Western methods, ete. Already 
there is manifest some such spirit 
as existed at the time of the 
famous edicts of the Emperor. 
Even the Empress-Dowager has 
issued an edict, which is remark- 
able for the number of times 
in which the word reform occurs, 
but which, coming from such 


a source, may mean much or 
little. It is something, how- 
ever, to have had the edict, 


New printing presses are spring- 
ing up and old ones are being 
run to their utmost capacity. 
Book-shops are alive with cus- 
tomers, and it is difficult to supply 
the demand. Almost without 
exception. too. the missionaries 
have been welcomed back most 
heartily by both officials and 
people, and there 1s a_ positive 
danger that soon there will be 
more difficulty in keeping people 
out of the church than in getting 
them in, Great caution and great 
wisdom will be needed, or we 
shall have the form without the 
life, » change of name without 
a change of heart. 
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SomE friends hearing of the 
Mandarin paper (Ching Hua 
Pao) recently started in Peking 
by a non-Christian, have asked 
for the address, as they desire to 
subscribe. The paper appears 
once every ten days. The editor 
and manager is Mr. Hwang 
Chung-huei ; address, “ The In- 
dustrial Institution,’ Peking, 
adding the Chinese [. ®& Jay Fit 
iu fi. Ten cents a number. 

* * * 

Mr. Garritt has already given 
us some account of the Hangchow 
colloquial paper in the Educa- 
tional Department, and now that 
venture finds a follower in Mr, 
Huang, of Peking who, we gather 
from his articles, has spent some 
years in foreign lands. This pro- 
bably accounts for the ease with 
which he consents to throw over- 
board the old traditions and print 
in a language “understanded of 
the people.” Mr. Huang believes 
that there is a vast field of use- 
fulness by means of colloquial 
mandarin which is practically 
unoccupied. His paper will be 
the centre of a group of listeners 
inevery home,as well as of readers. 
Other papers appeal only to the 
eye. and a very limited number 
of eyes, viz., of educated people. 
The new paper will appeal to the 
eye of the common man who 
knows perhaps only a few charac- 
ters. He can easily guess the 
rest, for he knows that the sent- 
ence is just as he himself would 
speak, and he can speak. It 
will be easy to add to his knowl- 
edge of the character by this 
means, and it will be easy to 
learn to read this style of writing, 
for once know how to pronounce 
the character, and further ex- 
planation is unnecessary. How 
different in the case of Wén-li! 
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But when we come to speak of 
listeners, this colloquial is en- 
tirely out of sight of Wén-li, which 
is unintelligible to the ear without 
explanation, which readers aloud 
are too lazy or too incompetent 
to supply. We see groups of 
men, women, and children around 
the reader of mandarin, all eager- 
ly and intelligently grasping the 
sense. They will want to learn 
to read it also, for this seems 
within the compass of their at- 
tainment. and we may therefore 
expect the number of self-taught 
readers to rapidly expand. 

* * * 


THE prospects for a large and 
representative gathering at the 
Third National Convention of 
the College Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, to be held in 
Nanking this month are, we are 
told, exceedingly good. The 
local societies in the colleges are 
selecting their leading students 
and native teachers to be their 
representatives in the convention. 
A few of the most prominent 
native pastors from different 
parts of the empire are also ex- 
pected, besides a strong repre- 
sentation of foreign educationists. 
Many of the delegates are 
coming at great personal sacri- 
fice, a fact which can be ac- 
counted for only on the ground 
of the sincerity and intensity of 
their expectancy. Are the objects 
to be gained worthy the cost ? 
What may reasonably be expect- 
ed from this gathering ? 

* ¢ * 


THE convention may be ex- 
pected to contribute much to- 
wards the lifting of the ideals 
and aspirations of the delegates. 
Their sympathies will be broad- 
ened and their horizons will be 
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widened. Some of them will see 
new visions of duty and privilege 
which will mark turning points 
in their lives. These personal 
blessings, if deeply felt, will. be 
transmitted to others who may 
not have had the privilege of 
attending the meetings. Such 
results as these effected in the 
lives of individuals would in 
themselves justify the outlay of 
time and money involved in the 
holding of the convention. 


* * * 


But the convention, as we 
understand it, is more than a 
channel through which many in- 
dividuals may receive blessing. 
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It is a council of war. It isa 
meeting of officers in a great 
army to plana mighty campaign. 
The winning of the students in 
the new government and other 
colleges in China to Christ, the 
stemming of the incoming tide 
of modern scepticism, the captur- 
ing of the young men in the 
ports for the better life, and the 
evangelizing of China itself, are 
some of the great tasks to which 
this convention is to address it- 
self. Missionaries everywhere 
will doubtless gladly join in 
fervent prayer for the meet- 
ings that they may contribute 
largely to the work of reaching 
China for Jesus Christ. 





Rlissionary Tels. 


Shantung Missionary 
Conference. 
To the Missionaries working 
in Shantung. 
Dear FRIENDS : 


Your committee, appointed at 
last Conference, desire at this time 
to make a few suggestions with 
regard to the next one. 

Tt seems to us suitable as to time 
that the coming Conference be 
held next autumn, say in August, 
1902. The reasons for this pro- 
position are :— 

That recent events have made a 
Conference of the Missionary Work- 
ers in this province a very desirable 
thing. New circumstances call for 
fresh consideration and adjustment. 

That next year it is expected that 
deputations from various Societies 
or Boards representing the churches 
of our home lands will visit this 
part of field, and it 
is a wise and fitting thing that 


the mission 


these visitors should take part in 
our deliberations and become ac- 
quainted with the workers of other 
missions as far as possible. They 
would naturally wish to do, so. 

That as 1903 (which is the full 
time of five years since last Con- 
ference) will most probably be the 
time when the General Conference 
of all the missions working in 
China will be held in Shanghai or 
elsewhere, this would make it in- 
expedient to have a local Confer- 
ence in that year. 

These reasons seem to us sufii- 
cient to make the proposition :— 
That our next Conference 

held in August, 1902. 

As to where it should be held, 
your committee, with due regard 
to all the circumstances of time 
and place and possible alternatives 
propose that :— 

Our next Conference be held in 
Chefoo. 

With regard to subjects suitable 
for discussion and of suttcient 


be 
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importance and urgency to oceupy 
our attention your committee 
suggest —_— 

That “ Federation” is one which 
demands our serious consideration 
with a view to definite action in the 
near future and would suggest that 
representatives of the American 
Presbyterian, American Board, and 
English Baptist Missions be invited 
to prepare papers on this ques- 
tion. 

“Education” in its relative as- 
pect as regards comity, assimilation 
of books, methods, etc., is also 
suggested as a practical subject. 

“ Evangelization” with regard 
to more definite and systematic 
working of the whole field should, 
we think, be also discussed. 

The subject of “The Shantung 
Missionary Council” will, we believe, 
be referred to our next Conference 
for consideration and adjustment. 

The subject of ‘ Recantation,” 
summing up the results of recent 
practical experience, should also 
be dealt with. 

A report ad interim, or final, 
from the committee now at work 
on “ Romanization” might, perhaps, 
be expected. 

The subject of “The Better 
Training and Equipment of Bible 
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Women” is important and press- 
ing. 

** Hindrances to Progress.” (a)— 
On the part of outsiders. (6)— 
On the part of Missionaries. (¢)— 
On the part of native Christians, 
is suggested as a subject of very 
practical import and bearing on our 
work. 

A vernacular newspaper for 
Shantung, controlled and guided 
in the interests of Christianity, by 
the missionary body, is a subject 
which may well have serious con- 
sideration. 

These subjects are suggested and 
others may be present to the minds 
of many. All suggestions will 
be welcomed and carefully con- 
sidered. 

Besides these practical questions 
the Conference would fail in one of 
its most important functions if the 
occasion were not used for united 
and earnest prayer and carefully 
prepared study of God’s Word 
with regard to the deepening of 
spiritual life. This will have a 
first place in the attention of the 
committee. 


(Signed) Artuur H. Smiru. 
L. J. Davies, 
R. C. Forsyta. 


——-—>-20#e-—___ 
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BIRTHS, 

At Norrkoping, Sweden, August 7th, 
the wife of Rev. ANDERS P. TJELL- 
sTROM, Shasi, of a son, Nils Erik 
Martin. 

At Hankow, September 2Ist, the wife 
of Rev. C. G. Sparnam, L. M. &., of 
ason,. 

At Hangchow, October 4th, the wife of 
S. N. BasBINGTON, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
C. M.S., of a daughter. 

Ar Shanghai, October 12th, the wife of 
Rev. A. H. SHarman, U. M. F. C., 
Wenchow, of a son. 

Ar Sin-chang, October 22nd, the wife 
of Rev. P. F. Price, 8. P. M., of a 
son. 


MARRIAGE, 
At Shanghai, October 29th, Mr. A. E. 
Arnott to Miss M. E. McCormack, 
both of C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 

At Chefoo, October llth, Mrs. T. G. 
Witert, C. I. M., Chungking, of 
dysentery. 

At Nodoa, Hainan, October 17th, FRANK 
CALVIN, only child of Rev. J. C. and 
Mrs. Patterson, A. P. M., aged 7 
months and ]1 days. 

ARRIVALS. 

At SHANGHAI: 

September 28th, Miss M. Kine (re- 

turning), Yangchow, and Miss E. G, 
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Taytor, for C, FE. M. ; Miss Ortve HopNe- 
FELD(returning) and Miss [pa GrorscTH, 
Hauges Synodes Mission, Fan-ch'eng. 

September 30th, Dr, Gertrupr Tart, 
u.o., W.F. M. S., Chinkiang (return- 
ing). 

October 2nd, Rev. G. W. PAINTER, 
S. P. M., Hangchow (returning). 

October 7th, Misses E. Moors and C. 
Fraser, Ch. of Scot., Ichang (returning); 
Dr. H. L. Caxrigut, M.D., and family, 
M. E. M., Chentu creturning); Rev. T. 
D. Hotmrs, Kin-hwa (returning) ; Rev. 
F, Wuire and wife, and Miss H. Everts, 
for Ningpo, Miss W. H. Ketty, Shang- 
hai (returning), all of A. B. M. U.; Rev. 
C. H. Furssie and family, for U. Ev. 
C. M., Hankow; Dr. W. H. VENABLE, 
M.D., and wife, S. P. M., Ka-shing 
(returning); Rev. K. 8S. Stokke, Am. 
Nor. M., Ru-ning-fu (returning) ; Misses 
G. E. Mercatre and Aba BETTINSON, 
Christians Mission, Ningpo (returning); 
Mr. and Mrs. M. EKVALL, C. and M. A., 
Min-chow (returning); Rev. T. A. 
HEARN, wife, and two children, Hoo- 
chow, and Mrs. J. A. Gartner, M. BE. M. 
S,, Sung-kiang (returning); Rev. F. M. 
Rains, treasurer of Foreign Board of F. 
C. M.S., and wife; Dr. E. H. Harr, 
M.D., wife and children, M. E. M., Wu- 
hu (returning); Misses M. B. Bomar, 
Shanghai, C. E. Srecer (returning), 
Mary C. Wuitr, Soochow, MARTHA EK. 
Pye, Ipa ANDERSON, JONE NICHOLSON, 
and OrinE ALEXANDER, of all M. E. M. 
S.; Miss M. Parmenter, C. and M. A., 
Nan-ling-hsien (returning); JuLier N. 
Stevens, m.p,, for A. C, M., Shanghai; 
C. J. DAVENPORT, M.D., F.R.C.S., L. M. 
S., Wuchang (returning); Rev. W. E. 
Burnett, Chefoo (returning); Rev. R. 
P. Witson, v.p., for M. E. M. S. pub- 
lishing house, Shanghai. 

October 14th, Mr. Jas. STARK and 
wife, Shanghai, Mr. C. F. E. Davis, 
Uan-hsien (returning), Drs. S. H. Carr 
and WM. SHaAcKLeton, Messrs. Rost, 
Younec, Cuas. CHENERY, WM. H. GREEN- 
Away, and Wm. J. Empery, all for 
C. I. M.; Rev. J. Berkin, Teh-ngan; 
Miss E. H. Eacotrr, Han-yang, W. M. 
S. (returning). 

October 15th, Rev. C. A. Netson and 
family (returning), and Miss KaTHRENE 
Myers, A. B. C. F. M., Canton; Miss 
JENNIE TORRENCE, for A. R. C. M., 
Kwangtung; Rev. Hannes SJobiom, 
Finland Missionary Society, Shanghai ; 
Miss Mary Peters, M. E, M., Foochow 
(returning); Mr. W. N. Ferrevsson, 
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wife and children, B. and F. B. §., 


Hankow (returning). 
October 19th, Dr. and 
J. Horvetpt, H. 8. M., Fan-cheng (re. 
turning); Mr. Epwarp Varpon and 
family, Misses Etsts Hunt and Mira 
CuMBER (returning), BenJAMIN H. Jack- 
son and family, W. Henry Davinson, 
M.D., and Miss LAURA Morris, all for 
F. F. M. A., Chungking; Rev. N. P, 
Perkins, A. B. C, F. M., Tientsin 
(returning); Dr. T. Cocuirang, M.B., 
c.M., Shao-yang; Mr. 8S. E. Mergcn, 
Chi-chow, L, M. S. (returning); Rev. 
JoHn Kerers and wife, Rev. W. H. 
Gruuespigz, Rev. A. R. CRAwrorpb, Rev. 
W, Hunter and wife, Miss McMorpr, 
Dr. J. L, Livingstone LEeEaRMonTH, 
M.D., all of I. P. M., Manchuria (return. 
ing); Miss E. M. Gary, M. E. M.S., 
Sung-kiang (returning) ; Rev. and Mrs, 
G. W. Sepparp, U. M. F, C. M., 


Mrs. J. M. 


Wenchow (returning); Rev. Paun and 
Shanghai 


Mrs. Kranz, G. E. P. M., 
(returning). 

October 22nd, Rev. H. G. Romie and 
wife, and Rev. T, N. Tuompson, for A. 
P. M., Shantung, Rev. Q. A. Myers 
and family, M. K. M., Chungking (re- 
turning); Rev. F. P. McCuinrock, wife 
and son, A. P. M., Hainan (returning), 

October 23rd, Mr. W. P. Kyieut, 
wiie and child, An-tong; Mr. A. W. 
LaGerquist and four children, Chow- 
chih ; Miss T. Miner, Kien-p‘ing ; Miss 
O. Otsen, Song-kia-chuang; Rev. D. 
TORNVALL and wife and five children 
and Miss CHRISTINE ANDERSON (return- 
ing) and Misses Waters and S. Bena. 
Tson, all for C. 1. M.; Mrs, Gro. Dov. 
cuas and Mrs. J. W. Inauis, U. F. C. 
S., Manchuria. 

October 27th, Rev. B. C. Patrerson 
and family, Suchien ; Rev. H. W. Waite 
and family, Ch‘ii-chow-fu, S. P. M. 
(returning); Rev. J. A. Miniter and 
family, A. P. M., Pao-ting-fu (return- 
ing); Miss J. Witkrins, C, I. M., Luh- 
an (returning); Rev. E. JAmxrs and 
family, M. E. M., Nanking (returning) ; 
Rev. D. W. Lyon and family, College 
Y. M. C. A. (returning); Rev. A. G. 
Suorrock, E. B. M., San-yuan (return- 
ing); Rev. G. W. GREENE, wife and 
two children, A, B. C., Canton (re- 
turning). 

DEPARTURES. 
From SHANGHAI: 

October 2Ilst, Mr. Epwarp PEARSE, 
Mr. W. Emsuigz, wife and two children, 
all of C. 1. M., for England. 








